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PREFACE 

The Headers of which this is the first book are the outgrowth 
of a varied experience in public school work. They prostMit les- 
sons which have been taught to pupils by the author, and the 
Manual which accompanies them gives iu detail the methods suc- 
cessfully followed. 

Method. The First Reader presupposes no previous black- 
board or preparatory work whatever. It embodies a practical 
combination of the thought, word and phonic methods. In the 
earliest lessons each line presents in a short phrase a unit of 
thought. As the child progresses, longer phrases are used on a 
line, but in the early pages no phrase is broken by being placed 
partly on one line and partly on another. At the same time, the 
literary quality is never sacrificed to the mechanism of the book. 
The thought unit extends to short sentences, and increases in 
length until a paragraph is presented. The power to grasp 
thought in its continuity is thus cultivated throughout the book. 
The words are at first presented but few at a time, but as the 
child's power to acquire increases, the number of words is in- 
creased also, but slowly, and no word is ever used in reading 
which has not first been taught in the word list at the head of 
the lesson or in the word-building exercises. 

Phonics. While refusing to sacrifice sense to sound, while 
insisting that the thought should dominate the sentence, the 
author at the same time recognizes the necessity for phonic drill. 
Pupils must be taught the phonic elements represented by the 
letters that make our words, but this drill should be made inci- 
dental to the reading lesson. Certainly the reading lesson should 
not be made incidental to the phonic drill. Beginning on page 
39, the pupil is taught to analyze a few simple words which he 
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already knows, and to find for himself their phonic elements. 
From this point a succession of similar exercises is given, and if 
the child is daily drilled in these, as suggested, he will soon be 
able to pronounce unknown words at sight. The phonic drills 
were systematized by the late Dr. Edward R. Shaw, who had 
editorial charge of the Readers, and the suggestions in the 
Manual for teaching these phonic drills were prepared by Miss 
Margaret McCloskey, General Supervisor of Schools, Newark, 
N. J. 

Material. The material used for many of the reading lessons 
consists of classical myths, tales and jingles which for centuries 
have lived and grown in popularity with children. The text, 
therefore, arouses that keen interest which is necessary to insure 
eager attention and consequent mental activity. 

Nature study as a basis for reading awakens thought, and calls 
for the use of the perceptive power. The nature work presented 
in these Readers is entirely fresh. The pictures which illustrate 
it were drawn from the specimens studied and are scientifically 
accurate. The teacher who has not made a specialty of nature 
study will find in the Manual, under page headings 16, 22, 26, 
32 and 64, what is necessary as a preparation for teaching the 
nature work in the lessons. 

Nature toork can be presented to the best advantage only in 
the regular reading books. A teacher who is forced to de- 
pend only upon oral work feels that it is a distinct loss to the 
pupils that the words used in their nature work are not im- 
pressed by repetition in future reading, but must be drilled 
upon separately if they are to be retained by the child as a part 
of his vocabulary. This difficulty is not overcome by the use of 
supplemental nature readers, because such readers are not re- 
stricted to the vocabulary which has been taught the class, but 
embrace many words which do not occur in any of the regular 
series of graded readers. It is only by introducing the lessons on 
nature in the regular series of readers and restricting the words 
used in these nature lessons to the child's vocabulary that the 
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best results can be obtained. The readers of this series make 
possible that close correlation so especially valuable in the begin- 
ning of school life. 

The selections to he read hy the teacher have a distinct value. 
They are in line with the suggestions of leading educators as an 
introduction to real literature, and help to develop the imagina- 
tive and the aesthetic in the child's mind. 

The reviews afforded by the arrangement of the book are many 
and varied. The great amount of reading material furnished, 
together with the relatively small vocabulary, necessitates con- 
stant repetition of the words in new arrangements, which is most 
excellent drill. 

Season Work. There is an advantage in having pupils read 
about things which are in season and about events as they occur, 
and it is well to do this if convenient. If the first book of 
this series is taken up in September and the second in Feb- 
ruary, the reading matter will be found to be so arranged that 
the subjects of many of the lessons will correspond with the 
season of the year. In this way the lessons about fruits and 
vegetables will come in the fall when they are maturing, and the 
stories about Thanksgiving and Christmas will coincide with 
those festivals. The fairy tales and stories will come during the 
months of January, February and March, when nature is asleep, 
while the lessons on birds, blossoms and butterflies will be read 
with the beginning of spring. But the wholesome rate of the 
child's development need not be sacrificed to this feature of the 
book, as any lesson can be read with profit at any time by using 
the profuse and accurate illustrations as a substitute for the 
objects. 

Page and Type. Before the Readers were put into type a let- 
ter of inquiry was sent out to such leading educators as G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Thomas M. Balliet and others, in which their opinion 
as to length of line, size of page, etc., was requested. The 
books were then made to embody the consensus of these opin- 
ions, and the result is a volume easily handled, attractive in 
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proportions, and adjusted to the physical and mental needs of 
young children. Large type is used in the early pages of the 
First Reader, and throughout the series the type is of good size, 
clean and easy to read. 

Illustrations.. All the illustrations in these books have both 
educational value and artistic merit. They are intended not 
merely to please, but really to illustrate the lessons. Each one 
may profitably be made the subject of special study, either in 
connection with the nature work or as a basis for oral or written 
language lessons. The best illustrators in the country in several 
special lines have been employed to make the pictures, and the 
entire artistic arrangement of the books is the work of the well- 
known artist, Mr. F. C. Gordon. 

Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Samuel Schmucker, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in the State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa., for corrections and criticisms ; to C. L. Marlatt, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, for verification of some of 
the science data, and to others who by their careful reading 
of the manuscript gave much aid and encouragement to the 
author. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made also to Miss Louise Con- 
nolly, General Supervisor of Schools, Newark, N. J., who was 
associated with Dr. Shaw in the editorial supervision of the 
work, and to Miss Carl L. Garrison, Principal of Morgan School, 
Washington, D. C, for many valuable suggestions as to the 
Headers and for careful revision of the Manual. 



TEACHER'S MANUAL 

FOR 

PATHWAYS IN NATURE AND LITERATURE 



FIRST READER WORK 
General Method fof Reading 

The work of the First Reader of the Pathway Series is 
designed to occupy three separate daily exercises. 

The first is a language lesson ten or fifteen minutes long, 
in which the thought contained in the reading lessons should 
be introduced and interest in it aroused. When this interest 
is at its highest point, the new words in the reading lesson 
should be written on the board in phrases or sentences, and 
a short drill should be given upon them. 

At least one hour before the time for the formal reading 
lesson, a second rapid drill should be given on the quick 
recognition of the new words in script and print. 

The above exercise having prepared the child to recognize 
the written and printed symbols, the third exercise, the 
formal reading lesson, should consist of reading the text 
from the book. 

Great care has been taken to present the thoughts in the 
form of thought wholes — that is, in phrases and short sen- 
tences. It is important also that the child should be trained 



to look, not for single words but for thought wholes (phrases 
or sentences). And it is just as important that he should 
express the thoughts in these units. 

Suggestions for pages 3 and 4 

In the first language lesson the children should be gathered 
around the teacher. City children who have spent their vaca- 
tion in the country should be encouraged to talk freely about 
the creatures and places referred to on page 4. The teacher 
should have good pictures of cows, pigs, sheep, meadows, etc., 
and should have them recognized by the pupils. Country chil- 
dren may omit such preparatory work and proceed immediately 
with the lesson, for which a suggestive form follows : 

Teacher. — There was once a little boy who lived in a big city. 
He wore a pretty blue suit and a little blue cap, and his mother 
called him Little Boy Blue. Boy Blue went to the country 
one day to see his grandpa who lived on a big farm. 

Grandpa had horses, and cows, and sheep, and pigs, and a 
big shepherd dog. One morning while Grandpa was plowing, 
the dog grew lazy and fell asleep under an apple tree in the 
orchard. The wind blew the big gate open, and the cows, 
which had been eating the grass in the orchard, all went into 
the cornfield. What do you suppose they did there? 

Children. — Ate the corn. 

Teacher. — Yes, they began to eat the young green leaves on the 
corn stalks. The sheep had been in the orchard too, and they 
followed the cows. They found the fresh green meadow where 
Grandpa^s clover was growing. Now, Grandpa meant to cut 
this clover and put it in the barn to feed the sheep and cows in 
the cold winter time. But the sheep did not know this. And 
what do you think they did? 

Children. — They ate it. 

Teacher. — Yes, they began to eat the sweet-smelling clover. 

Before long Grandpa looked over the orchard fence and there 



lay the dog fast asleep. But not a cow or a sheep could he see. 
Then he saw the ojien gate, and away beyond it he saw the 
cows and the sheep. 

Just then Boy Blue came out of the house at the foot of the 
hill with his new horn in his hand. What do you think Grandpa 
said to him? 

Children. — Blow your horn. 

Teacher. — He called, 

^'Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn. 
The sheep are in the meadow; 
The cows are in the corn," 

Harry, can you call Boy Blue? (Let the children call.) 

So Boy Blue blew his horn and frightened the sheep from 
the meadow and the cows from the corn and chased them back 
to the orchard. Here is Boy Blue blowing his horn. (Teacher 
here shows pictures on page 4 in the reader. ) 

Teacher. — Then Grandpa said, '^ After this you may watch 
the cows and the sheep. Boy Blue.'' (The teacher then writes 
^*Boy Blue" on the blackboard and says, "This is Boy Blue's 
name. What name is this?" She asks many individual 
children.) 

So the next day Boy Blue went out with his horn to watch 
the cows and sheep. But the sun was very hot, and Boy Blue 
got very tired of staying in the orchard with no one to talk to. 
He wandered over into a meadow where the hay had been cut 
and found a great stack of it piled high. He climbed up one 
side and slid down the other. He did this several times. Then 
ho grew very sleepy and lay down on the ground on the shady 
side of the haystack. What do you think he did then? 

Children. — Fell asleep. 

Teacher. — Yes. At dinner time Grandpa came out calling, 
"Now where is the little boy who tends the sheep?" 

Grandpa hunted high and low for him and for a long time 



could not find him. Then the dog began to run about the hay 
stack and bark. 

Grandpa went to the stack and found Boy Blue. He carried 
him home to Grandma, and said, 

'^ He was under the haystack fast asleep/^ 

The teacher then writes the words ^^Boy Blue^^ on the 
blackboard many times in different places and asks the children 
to tell what she writes. The children may point to the words 
on the blackboard and name them. They may write the words 
in the air with their fingers as the teacher writes them on the 
blackboard. 

Teacher. — Where did Boy Blue live, Charlie? Where did he 
go to visit? Where did Grandpa live? What did Boy Blue do 
for Grandpa? What did he blow the horn for? What were 
the cows doing? What did Boy Blue do when he got tired of 
watching the sheep and cows? When he was tired of that, 
what? Who can tell me all about Boy Blue? Find the sign 
Boy Blue as many times as you can on the blackboard, John, 
Laura, Bessie. 

Children should be encouraged to talk freely, and no formal 
correction of language should take place, but the correct form 
should be suggested as needed. Have both the script and 
print recognized from the first lesson and continue to use both 
until the child passes from one to the other without difficulty. 

At their seats the children should be given several copies of 
the script and the printed words ^' Boy Blue." The teacher 
should show the children how to arrange these words on the 
desks in rows. The point is to have the children do a definite 
thing in order to keep this new ^* picture" before their eyes 
during their period of seat work. During the occupation the 
books should be kept closed, but after the occupation the chil- 
dren who wish to may try to read the poem. Later in the day 
have a second short blackboard drill on the script and printed 
words, before the formal reading lesson ; as for instance: 



Teacher. — Do you know of what this is a picture? 

Children. — A fence. 

Teacher. — This is the fence around Grandpa's orchard. I 
shall put the sign that means Boy Blue on this fence, and see 
if you can find it. 
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The teacher writes *'Boy Blue'' in script and print many 
times on different sections of the fence. She then says, ^' Who 
can see Boy Blue on the fence watching the sheep ? " 

A child steps to the blackboard and points to the words 
and pronounces them as he does so. Every child in class 
should find the words at least once during this period. This 
drill must be quick and full of snap. 

After another silent period of seat drill on other work, the 
formal reading from the book should take place. 

The impression should be made by the teacher that reading 
from the book is a great achievement. 

Example. — '* IIow many children would like to read from a 
book as Mamma and Papa do? That is what we will do now. 
Open your books and find the first picture. Whose picture is 
this? Who can read the words under the picture? Find the 
words on the blackboard and use the pictures and words on 
pages 3 and 4." 

The children who have previously learned to repeat *^ Little 
Boy Blue" may, after watching the poem as the teacher reads, 
be able to read the entire poem on page 4. Cliildren to whom 
the lines are unfamiliar should find the words *^ Boy Bl ue " where- 
ever they occur, and if the teacher wishes she may help them 
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PREFACE 

The Eeaders of which this is the first book are tlic outgrowth 
of a varied experience in public school work. They present les- 
sons which have been taught to pupils by the author, and tlie 
Manual which accompanies them gives in detail the methods suc- 
cessfully followed. 

Method. The First Eeader presupposes no previous black- 
board or preparatory work whatever. It embodies a practical 
combination of the thought, word and phonic methods. In the 
earliest lessons each line presents in a short phrase a unit of 
thought. As the child progresses, longer phrases are used on a 
line, but in the early pages no phrase is broken by being placed 
partly on one line and partly on another. At the same time, the 
literary quality is never sacrificed to the mechanism of the book. 
The thought unit extends to short sentences, and increases in 
length until a paragraph is presented. The power to grasp 
thought in its continuity is thus cultivated throughout the book. 
The words are at first presented but few at a time, but as the 
child's power to acquire increases, the number of words is in- 
creased also, but slowly, and no word is ever used in reading 
which lias not first been taught in the word list at the head of 
the lesson or in the word-building exercises. 

Phonics. While refusing to sacrifice sense to sound, while 
insisting that tiie thought should dominate the sentence, the 
author at the same time recognizes the necessity for phonic drill. 
Pupils must be taught the phonic elements represented by the 
letters that make our words, but this drill should be made inci- 
dental to the reading lesson. Certainly the reading lesson should 
not be made incidental to the phonic drill. Beginning on page 
39, the pupil is taught to analyze a few simple words which he 
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already kuows, and to find for himself their phonic elements. 
From this point a succession of similar exercises is given, and if 
the child is daily drilled in these, as suggested, he will soon be 
able to pronounce unknown words at sight. The phonic drills 
were systematized by the late Dr. Edward R. Sliaw, who had 
editorial charge of the Readers, and the suggestions in the 
Manual for teaching these phonic drills were prepared by Miss 
Margaret McCloskey, General Supervisor of Schools, Newark, 
N. J. 

Material. The material used for many of the reading lessons 
consists of classical myths, tales and jingles which for centuries 
have lived and grown in popularity with children. The text, 
therefore, arouses that keen interest which is necessary to insure 
eager attention and consequent mental activity. 

Nature study as a basis for reading awakens thought, and calls 
for the use of the perceptive power. The nature work presented 
in these Readers is entirely fresh. Tlie pictures which illustrate 
it were drawn from the specimens studied and are scientifically 
accurate. The teacher who has not made a specialty of nature 
study will find in the Manual, under page headings 16, 22, 26, 
32 and 64, what is necessary as a preparation for teaching the 
nature work in tlie lessons. 

Nature loork can be presented to the best advantage only in 
the regular reading books. A teacher who is forced to de- 
pend only upon oral work feels that it is a distinct loss to the 
pupils that the words used in their nature work are not im- 
pressed by repetition in future reading, but must be drilled 
upon separately if they are to be retained by the child as a part 
of his vocabulary. This difficulty is not overcome by the use of 
supplemental nature readers, because such readers are not re- 
stricted to the vocabulary which has been taught the class, but 
embrace many words which do not occur in any of the regular 
series of graded readers. It is only by introducing the lessons on 
nature in the regular series of readers and restricting the words 
used in these nature lessons to the child's vocabulary that the 
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best results can be obtained. The readers of this series make 
possible that close correlation so especially valuable in the begin- 
ning of school life. 

The selections to he read by the teacher have a distinct value. 
They are in line with the suggestions of leading educators as an 
introduction to real literature, and help to develop the imagina- 
tive and the aesthetic in the child's mind. 

The reviews afforded by the arrangement of the book are many 
and varied. The great amount of reading material furnished, 
together with the relatively small vocabulary, necessitates con- 
stant repetition of the words in new arrangements, which is most 
excellent drill. 

Season Work. There is an advantage in having pupils read 
about things which are in season and about events as they occur, 
and it is well to do this if convenient. If the first book of 
this series is taken up in September and the second in Feb- 
ruary, the reading matter will be found to be so arranged that 
the subjects of many of the lessons will correspond with the 
season of the year. In this way the lessons about fruits and 
vegetables will come in the fall when they are maturing, and the 
stories about Thanksgiving and Christmas will coincide with 
those festivals. The fairy tales and stories will come during the 
months of January, February and March, when nature is asleep, 
while the lessons on birds, blossoms and butterflies will be read 
with the beginning of spring. But the wholesome rate of the 
child's development need not be sacrificed to this feature of the 
book, as any lesson can be read with profit at any time by using 
the profuse and accurate illustrations as a substitute for the 
objects. 

Psige and Type. Before the Readers were put into type a let- 
ter of inquiry was sent out to such leading educators as G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Thomas M. Balliet and others, in which their opinion 
as to length of line, size of page, etc., was requested. The 
books were then made to embody the consensus of these opin- 
ions, and the result is a volume easily handled, attractive in 
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proportions, and adjusted to the physical and mental needs of 
young children. Large type is used in the early pages of the 
First Reader, and throughout the series the type is of good size, 
clean and easy to read. 

Illustrations^ All the illustrations in these books have both 
educational value and artistic merit. They are intended not 
merely to please, but really to illustrate the lessons. Each one 
may profitably be made the subject of special study, either in 
connection with the nature work or as a basis for oral or written 
language lessons. The best illustrators in the country in several 
special lines have been employed to make the pictures, atid the 
entire artistic arrangement of the books is the work of the well- 
known artist, Mr. F. C. Gordon. 

Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Samuel Schmucker, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in the State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa., for corrections and criticisms ; to C. L. Marlatt, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, for verification of some of 
the science data, and to others who by their careful reading 
of the manuscript gave much aid and encouragement to the 
author. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made also to Miss Louise Con- 
nolly, General Supervisor of Schools, Newark, N. J., who was 
associated with Dr. Shaw in the editorial supervision of the 
work, and to Miss Carl L. Garrison, Principal of Morgan School, 
Washington, D. C, for many valuable suggestions as to the 
Readers and for careful revision of the Manual. 



TEACHER'S MANUAL 

FOR 

PATHWAYS IN NATURE AND LITERATURE 



FIRST READER WORK 
General Method for Reading 

The work of the First Reader of the Pathway Series is 
designed to occupy three separate daily exercises. 

The first is a language lesson ten or fifteen minutes long, 
in which the thought contained in the reading lessons should 
be introduced and interest in it aroused. When this interest 
is at its highest point, the new words in the reading lesson 
should be written on the board in phrases or sentences, and 
a short drill should be given upon them. 

At least one hour before the time for the formal reading 
lesson, a second rapid drill should be given on the quick 
recognition of the new words in script and print. 

The above exercise having prepared the child to recognize 
the written and printed symbols, the third exercise, the 
formal reading lesson, should consist of reading the text 
from the book. 

Great care has been taken to present the thoughts in the 
form of thought wholes — that is, in phrases and short sen- 
tences. It is important also that the child should be trained 



to look, not for single words but for thought wholes (phrases 
or sentences). And it is just as important that he should 
express the thoughts in these units. 

Suggestions for pages 3 and 4 

In the first language lesson the children should be gathered 
around the teacher. City children who have spent their vaca- 
tion in the country should be encouraged to talk freely about 
the creatures and places referred to on page 4. The teacher 
should have good pictures of cows, pigs, sheep, meadows, etc., 
and should have them recognized by the pupils. Country chil- 
dren may omit such preparatory work and proceed immediately 
with the lesson, for which a suggestive form follows : 

Teacher. — There was once a little boy who lived in a big city. 
He wore a pretty blue suit and a little blue cap, and his mother 
called him Little Boy Blue. Boy Blue went to the country 
one day to see his grandpa who lived on a big farm. 

Grandpa had horses, and cows, and sheep, and pigs, and a 
big shepherd dog. One morning while Grandpa was plowing, 
the dog grew lazy and fell asleep under an apple tree in the 
orchard. The wind blew the big gate open, and the cows, 
which had been eating the grass in the orchard, all went into 
the cornfield. What do you suppose they did there? 

Children. — Ate the corn. 

Teacher. — Yes, they began to eat the young green leaves on the 
corn stalks. The sheep had been in the orchard too, and they 
followed the cows. They found the fresh green meadow where 
Grandpa's clover was growing. Now, Grandpa meant to cut 
this clover and put it in the barn to feed the sheep and cows in 
the cold winter time. But the sheep did not know this. And 
what do you think they did? 

Children. — They ate it. 

Teacher. — Yes, they began to eat the sweet-smelling clover. 

Before long Grandpa looked over the orchard fence and there 



lay the dog fast asleep. But not a cow or a sheep could he see. 
Then he saw the open gate, and away beyond it he saw the 
cows and the sheep. 

Just then Boy Blue came out of the house at the foot of the 
hill with his new horn in his hand. What do you think Grandpa 
said to him? 

Children. — Blow your horn. 

Teacher. — He called, 

^'Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn. 
The sheep are in the meadow ; 
The cows are in the corn," 

Harry, can you call Boy Blue? (Let the children call.) 

So Boy Blue blew his horn and frightened the sheep from 
the meadow and the cows from the corn and chased them back 
to the orchard. Here is Boy Blue blowing his horn. (Teacher 
here shows pictures on page 4 in the reader. ) 

Teacher. — Then Grandpa said, ^* After this you may watch 
the cows and the sheep. Boy Blue." (The teacher then writes 
^^Boy Blue'^ on the blackboard and says, ''This is Boy Blue's 
name. What name is this?" She asks many individual 
children. ) 

So the next day Boy Blue went out with his horn to watch 
the cows and sheep. But the sun was very hot, and Boy Blue 
got very tired of staying in the orchard with no one to talk to. 
He wandered over into a meadow where the hay had been cut 
and found a great stack of it piled higli. He climbed up one 
side and slid down the other. He did this several times. Then 
he grew very sleepy and lay down on tlie ground on the sliady 
side of the haystack. What do you think he did then? 

Children. — Fell asleep. 

Teacher. — Yes. At dinner time Grandpa came out calling, 
"Now where is the little boy who tends the sheep?" 

Grandpa hunted high and low for him and for a long time 



could not find him. Then the dog began to run about the hay 
stack and bark. 

Grandpa went to the stack and found Boy Blue. He carried 
him home to Grandma, and said, 

^' He was under the haystack fast asleep/^ 

The teacher then writes the words ''Boy Blue^' on the 
blackboard many times in different places and asks the children 
to tell what she writes. The children may point to the words 
on the blackboard and name them. They may write the words 
in the air with their fingers as the teacher writes them on the 
blackboard. 

Teacher. — Where did Boy Blue live, Charlie? Where did he 
go to visit? Where did Grandpa live? What did Boy Blue do 
for Grandpa? What did he blow the horn for? What were 
the cows doing? What did Boy Blue do when he got tired of 
watching the sheep and cows? When he was tired of that, 
what? Who can tell me all about Boy Blue? Find the sign 
Boy Blue as many times as you can on the blackboard, John, 
Laura, Bessie. 

Children should be encouraged to talk freely, and no formal 
correction of language should take place, but the correct form 
should be suggested as needed. Have both the script and 
print recognized from the first lesson and continue to use both 
until the child passes from one to the other without difficulty. 

At their seats the children should be given several copies of 
the script and the printed words '' Boy Blue.^^ The teacher 
should show the children how to arrange these words on the 
desks in rows. The point is to have the children do a definite 
thing in order to keep this new ''picture^' before their eyes 
during their period of seat work. During the occupation the 
books should be kept closed, but after the occupation the chil- 
dren who wish to may try to read the poem. Later in the day 
have a second short blackboard drill on the script and printed 
words, before the formal reading lesson ; as for instance: 



Teacher. — Do you know of wliat this is a picture? 

Children. — A fence. 

Teacher. — This is the fence around Grandpa's orchard. I 
shall put the sign that means Boy Blue on this fence, and see 
if you can find it. 




The teacher writes '^Boy Blue ^^ in script and print many 
times on different sections of the fence. She then says, '' Who 
can see Boy Blue on the fence watching the sheep ?^' 

A child steps to the blackboard and points to the words 
and pronounces them as he does so. Every child in class 
should find the words at least once during this period. This 
drill must be quick and full of snap. 

After another silent period of seat drill on other work, the 
formal reading from the book should take place. 

The impression should be made by the teacher that reading 
from the book is a great achievement. 

Example. — ^^ How many children would like to read from a 
book as Mamma and Papa do? That is what we will do now. 
Open your books and find the first picture. Whose picture is 
this? Who can read the words under the picture? Find the 
words on the blackboard and use the pictures and words on 
pages 3 and 4." 

The children who have previously learned to repeat '' Little 
Boy Blue^' may, after watching the poem as the teacher reads, 
be able to read the entire poem on page 4. Children to whom 
the lines are unfamiliar should find the words ''Boy Blue '^ where- 
ever they occur, and if the teacher wishes she may help them 
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to distinguish '* meadow/^ ^^ sheep," 'Miaystack/' etc. Let 
each child in the class have one opportunity at least to read 
from his book. 

For page 5 

Draw from the children as much of tlie story of the preced- 
ing lesson as they will tell. Get it both in their own words 
and in the rhyme. The following story is suggested for the 
new lesson: 

Teacher. — When summer was over Boy Blue went home to 
the big city to go to school. lie dearly loved the chicks and 
the cows and the sheep and the lazy old dog at Grandpa's. The 
day before he left he said, ** I wish I had a live thing to play 
with at home." 

So Grandpa got a little, white, fluffy dog and put it into a 
basket for Boy Blue to take home with him. 

Boy Blue went to school in the morning and in the after- 
noon he played with Fluff. "'Now Fluff," said he, ''I shall 
teach you all I learn at school. I shall be the teacher and you 
shall be the little boy at school. Come, Fluff, let me put 
you on the chair for your seat in school." 

Here is a picture of Boy Blue when he put the dog on the 
chair. (The teacher shows the picture on page 5 in the book.) 
What did Boy Blue do with Fluff? 

Children. — Put him on a chair. 

Teacher. — Mary may do what Boy Blue did with his dog. 
(The child puts a toy dog or the picture of a dog on a chair 
in the room.) 

Teacher. — Look carefully at the blackboard. See if you 
know what I am telling you to do. (The teacher writes 
the word ''Put," after it quickly draws or lightly pastes a 
picture of a dog, writes the word ''on" and draws or pastes a 
picture of a chair so that the whole represents a sentence.) 
Sara may read this story. 

(When the sentence is read correctly, the children should 
point out the vforda put and on.) 



The teacher then writes many sentences on the black- 
board, using the words *^put'^ and ^^on^^ with the pictures 
of objects as is done in the reader and calls on the class to 
read as she writes. Pictures are introduced here for the pur- 
pose of securing the smooth expression first of one sen- 
tence and then of many sentences without using many new 
words. 

Whenever the teacher writes the word ** on " in these sen- 
tences, let the children point their right forefingers at the 
teacher's crayon and write the word in the air. Afterward ask 
what child can write the word ^^on'' without seeing it again. 
Have each child in turn write the word on the blackboard 
while the teacher and the class observe. 

For the next period of seat work the teacher should supply 
many copies of the word ^' Put " on squares of paper, similar 
squares of Jjlauk paper, and pictures of the objects used in this 
lesson. Pictures may be cut from old books or papers. Or 
the teacher may cut from plain paper suitable outline objects 
with which the children may reproduce the lesson that is in 
the book by placing words on their desks. Have the pupil lay 
the word *'Put'' and after it a picture of the leaf. Then let 
him write the word ^^on'' on a blank square, lay that and 
finish the story with the picture of a book. After the children 
have made the stories they remember, see if they can with the 
same material invent others, as: Put (the basket) on (the 
chair). Take care in this exercise that they say only reason- 
able things. The children should write the new words with 
large crayons on manila paper. All this work should be in 
very large hand. 

Another valuable exercise may consist of blackboard work on 
this lesson. The teacher may put outline pictures on the 
board, and the children may write the words ^'Put" and ''on'' 
in spaces left for that purpose. 

Later, the second rapid oral drill should be held. 

In the formal reading period use the lesson on page 5 in the 
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book. The children should read and then act the sentences, 
thus: 

Teacher. — John, look at your book and see if you can find 
something to tell Mary to do. 

John. — (Reads from the book.) ^* Put a leaf on a book.^^ 

Mary obeys with real objects or toys or pictures. Use real 
objects wherever possible. 

The children may also read the sentences silently and then 
act them. 

For pages 6 and 7 

Teacher. — You remember the story of Boy Blue and his dog. 
Here is a story about another dog. This dog belongs to little 
Tom Tinker. The dog would bark and bark and bark. Now, 
a little girl who lived far away from Tom Tinker's house used 
to see the dog go by barking every day. So one day she went 
out to meet him, and she said. 



*^ Bow wow wow, 
Whose dog art thoic 9 



99 



Then the dog barked at her as though he meant to say, 

''Little Tom Tinker's dog! 
Bow wow wow,'* 

The words, ^'The dog/' should then be written on the board 
and drilled upon. 

After the seat drill and the second oral drill, comes the 
formal reading lesson, when the children should find the new 
words as many times as they occur on pages and 7. At any 
period when the teacher has time, the clever children may pick 
out all the words of the rhyme which they can remember from 
the teaclier's reading. This is intended to interest the pupils. 
It is not expected that they will know all these words when 
seen elsewhere. 
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For page 8 

There are no new words in this lesson. The story should 
simply connect enough with past work to give the children the 
suggestive thought underlying each sentence. The picture of 
the dog on the chair suggests- the thought in the first sentence. 
Use this picture. 

Teacher. — What did Boy Blue do with his dog ? 

Sometimes Boy Blue put his papa's spectacles on the dog's 
nose and gave him a paper to read. 

Boy Blue and Tom Tinker were very good friends. Tom 
one day told Boy Blue that he put his dog in his little wagon 
and gave him a ride. Here is the picture of the dog in the 
wagon. (The teacher shows the picture.) 

Tom Tinker had a ball. Whenever his dog could find it he 
hid it so that Tom had quite a hunt for it. One day the dog 
put the ball on a box. Tom soon found it there. 

Let the children give sentences using the words ^*dog/' 
"boy/^ *'put/' *^on.'' The drill should be upon all the words 
heretofore taught. 

In the formal readicg lesson use the book. 

Grouping 

At this point, if the class is large, it should be grouped for 
more definite work. Write many times in various places and 
arrangements the words which have been taught, — '^The dog,'^ 
^'Put,'' ^'Boy Blue," *'on,'' ^^a boy/' **put," ^*a dog," etc. 
Have each child go over the list alone and see if he knows the 
seven words with or without capitals and singly or in phrases. 
Place all those who have mastered the work in the highest 
group and arrange the others in one or two groups according 
to the ability shown. 

Have the pupils who are placed in the lower groups review 
the work until they have a sure foundation upon which to 
build. 
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For page 9 

The teacher should tell the story of the " Old Woman and 
her Pig, which follows. 

An old woman who was sweeping her house, found a dime, 
*'Now what shall I do with this dime ^" she said. ^*I shall 
go to a farm and buy a little pig.^' 

On her way home she came to a fence, which the pig would 
not go over. Just then she met a dog. She said to the dog, 
** Dog, dog, bite pig, pig will not go over the fence, and I shall 
not get home to-night/^ But the dog would not. 

She went a little farther and met a stick. So she said, 
^^ Stick, stick, whip dog ; dog will not bite pig, pig will not go 
over the fence, and I shall not get home to-night. But the 
stick would not. 

She went a little farther and met a^re. She said, *'Fire, 
fire, burn stick ; stick will not beat dog, dog will not bite pig, 
pig will not go over the fence, and I shall not get home to- 
night. But the fire would not. 

She went on a little way and met some tvater. So she said, 
'^ Water, water, put out fire ; fire will not burn stick, stick 
will not whip dog, dog will not bite pig, pig will not go over 
the fence, and I shall not get home to-night." But the water 
would not. 

She went a little farther when she met an ox. So she said, 
^' Ox, ox, drink water ; water will not put out fire, fire will not 
burn stick, stick will not beat dog, dog will not bite pig, pig 
will not go over the fence, and I shall not get home to-night." 
But the ox would not. 

She went on a little way and met a butcher. She said, 
" Butcher, butcher, kill ox ; ox will not drink water, water 
will not put out fire, fire will not burn stick, stick will not 
beat dog, dog will not bite pig, pig will not go over the fence, 
and I shall not get home to-night." But the butcher would 
not. 
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She went on a little way when she met^a rope. So she said, 
" Rope, rope, hang hutcher ; hatcher will not kill ox, ox will 
not drink water, water will not put out fire, fire will not hurn 
stick, stick will not beat dog, dog will not bite pig, pig will not 
go over the fence, and I shall not get home to-night/' But 
the rope would not. 

She went on a little way and met a rat. So she said, ^^ Rat, 
rat, gnaw rope ; rope will not hang hutcher, butcher will not 
kill ox, ox will not drink water, water will not put out fire, fire 
will not hurn stick, stick will not beat dog, dog will not bite 
pig, pig will not go over the fence, and I shall not get home 
to-night/' But the rat would not. 

So she went on a little way and met a cat. Then she said, 
" Cat, cat, kill rat ; rat will not gnaw rope, rope will not hang 
butcher, butcher will not kill ox, ox will not drink water, water 
will not put out fire, fire will not burn stick, stick will not beat 
dog, dog will not bite pig, pig will not go over the fence, and I 
shall not get home to-night." 

But the cat said to her, ^^Go to the cow and get me some 
milk. Then I will kill the rat." Away went the old woman to 
the cow. And she said, ^' Cow, cow, give me some milk." So 
the cow gave the old woman some milk. And away went the 
old woman to give the milk to the cat. 

The cat drank the milk. Then the cat began to kill the rat, 
the rat began to gnaw the rope, the rope began to hang the 
butcher, the butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to drink 
the water, the water began to put out the fire, the fire began to 
burn the stick, the stick began to beat the dog, the dog began 
to bite the pig, the pig went over the fence, and the old woman 
got home that night. 

As the teacher tells the story she should sketch rapidly on 
the blackboard (from stencils, if necessary), or lightly paste 
very simple outline pictures of the objects she mentions in her 
story. She should place the words, '^ This is," before each 
picture as she draws it, and the children should read each sen- 
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tence as it is finished. When the teacher has written the 
phrase several times and the children have written it in the air 
with her, each child in turn should goto the blackboard, while all 
the others observe closely, and write ^' This is ^' before a picture 
previously drawn by the teacher. All those who succeed may 
then write the phrase on manila paper and paste after it the 
first picture in the story, repeat the phrase, paste the second 
picture and continue at different periods of seat work (the work 
is too much for one period) until the story is finished. 

The children who failed to write ^^ This is '' correctly at the 
board should have many copies of the words made by the 
teacher to arrange in exactly the same fashion as the children 
who write. The best results are secured when children are 
not allowed to copy at all or to write anything without the 
teacher's close supervision, until she is reasonably certain that 
the work can be done correctly. 

The sentences should be read in this way by the children : 

This is the old woman who swept her house. 

This is the pig she bought. 

This is the dog that bit the pig. 

This is the stick that beat the dog, etc. 

For pages 10 and 11 

Let the children use the books and draw from the pictures 
the thought of the rhyme. Let any child who knows the rhyme 
say it. 

What time of day is it in the first picture ? In the last pic- 
ture ? Where do you think the birds are flying to in the first 
picture ? At what time of day do the birds in the trees sing 
the loudest ? (Early morning.) 

What did the birds do when the pie was opened ? 

What was the king doing ? What was the queen doing ? 
What was the maid doing ? What happened to her ? 

The enjoyment is increased by singing the rhyme to tlie fol- 
lowing tune and acting it. 
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Let the children form a ring, holding hands. The ring rep- 
resents the clothes-line. One child may be chosen for the maid. 
She enters the ring and hangs her imaginary clothes on the 
shoulders of the children. 

Two or three other children may run about the outside of the 
ring representing flying blackbirds. All the children sing the 
rhyme. When they come to the line, *^Down came the black- 
bird and snapped off her nose,'^ one of the make-believe black- 
birds should dart into the ring and lightly touch the maid's nose. 
Children enter into this game so fully that the author has seen 
a boy place his thumb between the first and second fingers of 
his hand and hold it up to show the nose that is bitten off. 

For page 12 

This reading lesson contains no new words, and is similar to 
that on page 8, a review for which the children have been pre- 
pared. To secure fresh images of the words taught, let the 
children re-read page 8, after which they should turn to page 
12 and read at once from the book. Let all read a sentence 
silently and then call on one to give it orally as a whole, with 
good, natural expression. The teacher should be careful that 
the eager, rapid workers do not secure the lion's share of the 
work. Each child in the group should be called on to give the 
oral reading of a sentence. If any are continually unable to 
do this, they should be placed in the next lower group. 



The pictures on 



For page 13 
page 13 are to be used as the basis of this 
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lesson. The picture of the girl with the doll contains the 
thought which the new words represent. 

Teacher. — What do you see in this picture ? 

Children. — A girl and a doll. 

Teacher writes the words, *'girl/^ '^doll/^ (children following 
with fingers in air,) and drills on them. 

Teacher. — What has the girl ? 

Children. — The girl has a doll. 

Teacher writes the sentence ^' The girl has a doll/' and has 
children read it as a whole and then point out and name the 
single words, ''girl/' **doll/' ^^has.^' The other sentences on 
page 13 are secured by such questions as the following : 

Teacher. — W^hat has the doll on her head ? (At first the 
children answer "a hat/' but the teacher says that the sentence 
tells the color of the hat and the children recall at sight the word 
*^blue'' introduced in the first lesson.) W^hat did the girl do 
with the dolFs hat ? What did the boy do ? What has the girl 
to put her doll in ? Where does the dog have the doll ? (Drill 
on the word ^Mn.'' Teacher writes the sentences on the black- 
board using illustrations for words not known, as they are used 
in the book.) At the second drill the children should review 
the words ^' girl/' ^' doll/' ^Mias/' and *^in/' and learn to write 
the word ** girl " in the manner previously described. If the 
children do not learn readily, the teacher may divide this lesson 
and use for the first part the sentences closing with, '^ The girl 
put the hat on the doll." 

For page 14 

Teacher. — The first boy we saw was Boy Blue. This girl is 
May. Who is this girl ? 

Children. — This girl is May. 

Teacher writes the sentence slowly while children follow with 
their fingers in the air. Teacher writes the second time, —chil- 
dren follow and then write the word '^ May" on the board. 
Help individual children. 
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Teacher. — AVhat lias May to play with ? 

Children. — May has a doll. 

Teacher. — Is it a girl doll or a hoy doll ? 

Children. — It is a girl doll. 

Teacher. — Yes, (writing) ''May has a girl doll.'^ Who can 
read this sentence ? ( Several children read.) 

Teacher. — Look at the picture and see what May has for 
the doll. 

Children. — *'May has a cradle for the doU.^' Teacher 
writes this sentence. The children read and then point out the 
words *' cradle " and " for.'^ 

Teacher. — Now you can read this long sentence if I tell you 
one word. Teacher writes, *'The boy put the doll into the 
cradle for May/^ underscores and tells the word ^^into." 

All the children should then be able to read this sentence 
and those that follow, since no new words are introduced. If 
one or two cannot do so, the teacher should carefully rearrange 
her grouping. If the majority cannot read the last three 
sentences a thorough review is needed. 

The second drill is on the new words given at top of the page. 
After this day^s formal reading lesson the children should be 
able to write under the picture of a little girl, ^* This girl is 
May.^' Do not have them attempt the writing of more than 
one sentence at present and that at the close of the third lesson 
when the new words are well learned. Each day at the second 
drill period the children should learn to write one or two (ac- 
cording to degree of difficulty) new single words. These words 
should be chosen with a view to their use in the sentence to be 
written later. The highest group should be able to do this 
work. The lowest group may not be able to take even one new 
word every day and they may be wholly incapable of writing a 
sentence at this point. In that case the teacher must not be 
discouraged. She should be certain that they are proceeding 
as rapidly as they can and that they know thoroughly the work 
covered. 
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For page 15 

Toaclior. — Wlioii you invito a good mauy children to your 
liouHO and tlion play games and have a very good time, what do 
you call it ? 

Children.— A party. 

Teacher. — Yo«, **May gave a party." (Writing slowly and 
vtM'y largo. Have children read the sentence. Write the sen- 
tonco for thorn a number of times, having them follow in air. 
llavo a number of children read the sentence.) 

Toachor. — Whom do you think the party was for? 

When some child guesses correctly, write on the board the 
sontonoo •*Tho party was for the doir' and have a number of 
ohildreu road it. 

Toaohor. — Who besides the children was at the party ? 
(Write and drill.) tiieh of the children gave something to 
the doll. What did the girl give? (Look at picture.) What 
did the boy give ? What did the dog give ? Give second drill 
on single wonU. 

Uo not develop sentonoes in the exact order in which they 
ap(H»ar in the text, else very quick children will give them by 
r\>u\ l>o not write tlu^e sentences on the boanl which contain 
none of the new woixls. S<>nteuoes which contain no new words 
ar\» intended for sight n^ading in the formal reading lesson. 

At the sivond drill jn^rioil have the ohildn>u learn to write 
**gave" and ** j^rty/* 

After the reading lesson they can write •• May gave a ^^artv " 
or ** This is a j^arty/* 

For p4kf» U 

U has Ihvu found very helpful to use these review lessons 
at the plav\>s wher\* they arx^ insert t\l. A sharp drill ujvn the 
isv^tattsl wv^rvls behxs to ti\ ihem in ;he miud. No advance 
wv^rk shou\l Iv taken on this vUv. The :hirvt rvavii:;^ lesson 
frv^iu ;ho KvW max Iv a rv^xiow of svnue lessvni or lessous^ In 
asuiH^ivHU ;o the rx^xiews iudicati^d iu th«? ivoi the :eacher is 
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advised to place on a card each word taught, having it in print 
on one side and in script on the other. Often during the day 
there will be a few minutes which can be used to run over these 
cards and the exercises may be made to seem like games. 

There are various ways of giving such a drill. The whole 
class may take part. The teacher with the cards in her lap 
may turn one up to view, leave it an instant before the chil- 
dren, and, dropping it, call upon some child to tell what word 
was shown. As the word is on both sides, she reads it from 
one side while the children read it from the other. Or each 
child in a certain row may receive a card, and come forward 
with it. As each child reaches the front of the room he may 
face the class, hold up the card, and speak the word or phrase 
on it. If he is right, all nod ; if he is wrong those who see his 
error may raise their hands. This exercise may be made lively, 
and yet orderly. Or each child holding a card may rise, show 
his card, and call on some other child to tell the word. If the 
child called on answers correctly, a card is given him. If he 
makes a mistake, the first child calls on another to answer. 

Peepaeations foe Work ok the Morning Glory 

The teacher should plant morning-glory seeds in a good-sized box as early 
as June or July in order to have the vine ready in September. The box 
should be by a sunny open window. The vine should be watered and cared 
for by the teacher and pupils and should be studied daily for a good many 
days befoi-e the morning-glory lessons are reached. A few minutes each 
morning before school begins, may be profitably spent in this way. (In 
cities, the janitor of the school building can look after the morning-glory 
plants during the summer. In villages and country districts older pupils 
living near the school will do this, and the box may be placed outside, 
just under a window.) 

Keep the window near the plant open and whenever a bee 
hovers round the flowers, draw the attention of the children to 
the fact and have them tell you what the bee is after. Encour- 
age children to watch the morning-glory vines about their 
houses and to tell you if they see bees about them. 

d 
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The study of the flowers should consist in looking carefully 
at the colored part (corolla) and at the circle of five little green 
leaves on the end of the stem, which encircle the little tube 
of the corolla (the calyx). The children should see the five 
thread-like stems attached to the inside of the corolla (the sta- 
mens) and should notice the free ends and the powder (pollen) 
dropping out. Particular attention should be directed to the 
long, white stem with its sticky knob in the center of the 
corolla (the pistil). 

The children should learn, from observation, if possible, that 
the bees when they dip into a flower get the yellow powder over 
their backs and legs and that they carry it to other blossoms, 
where some of it drops on to the sticky knobs and goes down 
the long white tube to where the tiny seeds are formed, while 
the busy bee gathers fresh pollen from the stamens of the blos- 
soms as she goes out. The same plant that has flowers on it 
will have partially formed and fully formed seed vessels. Open 
some of these and let the children see the little seeds within. 
Have them put some away for use in the germination lessons to 
come in the Spring. 

Children will be very much interested in all this and will be 
preparing in the best possible way for the reading lessons to 
follow. 

For further information, see ^* Flowers and their Friends/^ 
M. W. Morley ; ^' Nature's Garden,^^ Neltje Blanchan. 

For pages 16 and 17 

The blooming plant, or if not that, the picture on page 17, 
can be used for this lesson. 

Teacher. — What color is the morning-glory that you see, 
John ? (Writing) ^^ I can see a red morning-glory.'' 

This sentence must be written slowly several times as it con- 
tains five new words. Let the children read it a number of 
times. Then let the teacher write it again, and drill on 
individual words. 
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At the second drill period teach the children to write the 
word *^ morning-glory " and after the third period '^ This is a 
morning-glory party/' Do not expect equally good results 
from all the children, but encourage them, give individual help 
and get the best of which each child is capable. 

For page 18 

In this lesson the blooming morning-glory vine is represented 
as giving a party, with the idea in view of preparing the child's 
mind for the scientific fact of fertilization by the bees. The 
flowers on the vine attract attention from men and insects by 
their brilliant colors, and furnish refreshment for the bees. 

Teacher. — What are these flowers ? 

Children. — Morning-glories. (Write and drill and have chil- 
dren write to review and to gain plural form.) 

Teacher. — These morning-glories gave a party. What kind 
of a party was it ? 

Children. — It was a morning-glory party. 

(Teacher writes the sentence and drills.) 

Teacher. — Who was at the party ? 

Children.— The boy. The girl. The dog. 

Teacher. — Were you at this party ? 

The teacher gets several answers and then writes the ques- 
tion. After the second drill on the new words, have the chil- 
dren learn to write ^*the doll." After the third period they 
should be able to write ^^ The morning-glories gave the party 
for the doll." 

Let the word drills be so thorough that the children know 
certainly the new words before the lesson in the book is taken. 

For page 19 

The teacher should take a section of a morning-glory vine 
containing flowers and seed vessels in different stages of devel- 
opment. 

Teacher. — What did the bee bring to the morning-glory ? 
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Children. — Flour or pollen. 

Teacher. — This pollen started the little seeds to grow. Now, 
where do you suppose the morning-glory keeps her seeds ? 
(Various answers.) Where did May put her Dolly to sleep ? 

Children.— In the cradle. 

Teacher. — The morning-glory keeps her seed-babies in a little 
cradle. Here it is. 

The teacher should here take a blossom in which the seed- 
vessel is very small and point out the seed-vessel. A magnifying 
glass should be used to show the tiny seeds, after the seed- 
vessels have been cut open. Another blossom showing a seed- 
vessel in more advanced stage of development should then be 
shown, and still another one more matured until the children 
have before them a succession of ^^seed-cradles" from the 
smallest to the ripest. With the specimens before the chil- 
dren, the teacher should then question quickly for the sen- 
tences in the book, as 

Teacher. — What does this morning-glory have for her seed ? 

Children. — A cradle. 

Teacher. — Can you find the cradle ? (Children find it.) 

Teacher. — You may do as this sentence tells you to do. 
(Writing) ^' You may find seed-babies.'^ You may read this, 
(writing) '^ The morning-glory party was for the seed- babies.'* 

If the children have done the written work outlined thus far, 
they should now be able to write a sentence from memory, — 
that is, write a sentence formerly written without seeing it re- 
written by the teacher — and to form new sentences with the 
words which they have written. For example, let them write 
at this period, ^* May gave a party for the doll. The morning- 
glories gave a party for the seed-babies." 

For page 20 

If the children know from former observation or experience 
— the reading to them of illustrated stories, or the crowning of 
the May Queen, etc. — what the queen's crown is. and what it 
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signifies, no added illustration is needed here. If not, the 
teacher may make a crown of gilt paper and some little girl 
may sit upon the platform as queen, while her subjects file past 
and make obeisance. Such a play will vary the monotony of 
the daily •* marcliing^^ exercise. Then show the picture of the 
queen in her crown on page 12. 

If possible, when this lesson is given, have enough fresh 
blossoms for each child to have one. 

Teacher. — We will call this beautiful part of the morning- 
glory a crown. What has the morning-glory ? 

Children. — The morning-glory has a croioiu (Teacher writes 
the word and children follow with fingers in the air. Then 
all write at board. Drill.) 

The teacher should tear off a part of the calyx of her flower 
as in the picture, and show the children the queen (pistil). 
Children may find the queen in their flowers without tearing 
the calyx. 

Teacher. — What is in the crown ? 

Children. — A queen is in the crown. (Drill on the word 
** queen.") 

Have the children notice that this little morning-glory queen 
stands over her babies^ cradle. Tell them that she is a very 
faithful mother and never leaves her place until her babies leave 
the cradle, and show them the dried pistil on the seed-pod. 

Teacher. — What has the queen for the seed-babies ? 

Children. — A cradle. 

Teacher. — Yes, (writing as she talks) "The queen has a little 
cradle for the seed-babies." (Drill on the word "little.") Who 
can read this long sentence ? (Let a number of children read.) 

Drill on the new words ; have new words written. Have sen- 
tences mastered as thoughts and read as wholes. Do not have 
the reading lesson from the book until words and thoughts are 
familiar to nearly all of the children. Encourage children to 
study, and praise them for studying from their books when they 
have finished their busy work. 
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For page 21 

Children will take great delight in memorizing the verses, 
and all will learn them very quickly if taught a little action 
with them. 

The word-building exercise is given to teach the value of the 
addition and subtraction of the letter '^s.'* Hereafter, when 
either form is listed as a new word, the other form should be 
called for and used. (For drill on *^ Word Building," see 
p. 45.) 

For page 22 

If bees have flown in at the windows to the flowers, and children 
have noticed and talked about them, this lesson will be a very 
easy one to give and will be much enjoyed by the children. If 
possible, the teacher should capture a few bees a week previous to 
the teaching of this lesson and put them in a wide-necked bottle 
with a piece of gauze over its mouth. Let the children daily 
feed them and observe their doings. Liberate one or two among 
the morning-glory flowers or other blossoms when the lesson is 
given. If bees cannot be obtained, use the picture on page 21. 

Teacher. — The morning-glories gave another party. Whom 
did they ask to this party ? 

Children. — The honey-bees. 

Teacher. — Yes, (writing) ^^The morning-glories asked the 
honey-bees to the party." Who can find the word '' honey- 
bees ?" Let us write the word together. (Have the children 
write the word several times on the board.) 

Teacher. — Who can find ^^ asked" ? (Drill and write.) 

Teacher. — What did the honey-bees do when they were 
invited ? 

Children. — They came. (Write and drill on ^^came.") 

Let the children pull the corolla off the calyx and suck out 
the honey. Recall to the children how bees are attracted by 
the bright colors in the morning-glory, and how the flower 
gives the bee honey for its food. 
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For page 23 

The teacher should have morning-glories with ripened pollen 
ready to fall from the anthers. This is the time to draw partic- 
ular attention to the stamens. If possible, have the children see 
pollen falling from the anthers. Ask what it looks like. The 
answer is almost certain to be '^ flour ^' or ** meal.^^ If the chil- 
dren see a bee flying into a flower and coming out powdered 
with pollen, they will be intensely interested. If they do not 
see it, tell them how the bees gather the pollen, eat some, and 
make bee-bread of a good deal to feed the young bees with. 

Gain the statement, *^ The little morning-glory makes honey 
and flour for the bee,'^ and ''_ The bee makes the flour into 
bread.** These two statements contain all the new words and 
should be especially drilled on. 

If the morning-glory flowers cannot be obtained for use in 
connection with the work on bees, use any other flower which 
they visit. Simple flowers are best for this purpose. 

Hereafter, the suggestions given will concern chiefly the presentation of 
the material and the suggestion of the thought of the new lesson to the chil- 
dren. It is intended that the drills constantly mentioned in the preceding 
pages shall be continued in the teaching of all new words throughout the 
book. Have little composition-stories of at least two sentences written from 
memory each day on paper. By Thanksgiving time, the children will be 
able to writhe three or four sentences about the subject for the day from 
questions which the teacher will put on the board or from memory. 

For pages 24 and 25 

Center the language work now on the bees. What does the 
morning-glory make for the bees ? What does the honey-bee 
do with the flour ? AVhere does the bee put the bread ? AVhere 
does she take the baskets of bread ? AVhat do the bee-babies 
do with the bread ? What else do the bees eat ? 

Notes on Honey Bee 

By using a wide-mouthed bottle a bee can easily be captured 
as it comes out of a blossom. 
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The feelers or '* antennsB " are hands, ears and nose to the bee. They are 
constantly in motion and are a necessity to the bee in acquiring information 
of the world about her. When they are injured or removed the bee soon 
dies. 

Close observation of the bee's body will disclose numberless hairs. Her 
s\x many-jointed legs have likewise a fine supply of stilf hairs which she 
uses for different purposes. 

The bee has a long, brown, flexible tongue, which it can push down into 
the very bottom of the flower-tubes for honey. The bee folds its tongue 
within a tiny gi-oove under its head when it is not using it to suck up honey. 

The nectar which the bee swallows from the flowers lodges in a *' honey 
sac" in the larger end of the abdomen. Some of it is here made into honey 
which the bee puts into the honey comb and which we use. Some of it is 
retained as food for the bee. Pollen is her chief food, but she also gathers 
more of that than she eats. The greater part of the pollen which she gathers 
is made into '* bee bread." Some of it is, of course, brushed off her body 
in fertilizing flowers. 
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The bee's weapon of defense is her sting. It is enclosed in the abdomen 
and is darted out at will. It is likewise the ** ovipositor " or egg placer of 
the queen. As a weapon of defenr^e it is laden with poison from a little 
poison sac in the abdomen, and it is this^ poison which makes a bee's sting so 
[>ainful. A bee's sting once imbedded in flesh or in a fine substance cannot 
be removed. The bee then flies away leaving her sting. Attached to the 
sting are the internal organs of the bee, with which also she parts when she 
loses her sting, and thus in a temper she loses her own life. 

Life in a hive isvery complex. Some bees gather honey and pollen, others 
make wax and build the combs and others nurse the young bees and feed the 
queen. 

If the bees in the bottle be moistened with water and dusted with a little 
flour, the process of rolling the pollen or making bee-bread may be plainly 
seen in the school room. The hind legs of the bee are larger than her other 
legs and are curiously curved and hollowed below the fourth joint, thus 
forming a real cavity or basket for depositing pollen, or bee-bread, as it is 
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called. The bee dives down into a flower for nectar and at the same time 
she rolls her hairy body and legs over the pollen-laden stamens of the 
flower. When ^*he leaves the flower, she brushes some of the pollen from 
her body and legs by moans of the haii*s on her legs, and moistening it with 
nectar from the honey-sac, she rolls it into tiny balls which she deposits in 
her pollen basket. 

For further information on the bee, see M. W. Morley, '*The Bee 
People" ; and "Hodge's Nature Study." 

For page 26 

In some localities the teacher may be able to get specimens 
of the three different kinds of bees. Usually this is impossible 
and then the teacher must use the pictures and draw out by 
questions the differences among bees in size and shape and 
give to each its name — '" worker,'^ *' queen/' and ''lazy bee," or 
*^ drone.'' Teach the words at this time and have them written. 
Tell the children such facts about each as will interest them ; 
how the queen is the mother of the hive aiid lays all the eggs, 
sometimes as many as tliree thousand in a day : how the worker 
bees, besides collecting honey and making bee-bread, make a 
special jelly food for the queen and feed it to her, and how the 
drones live for a short time only and m.ake no honey. 

For page 27 

The teacher should provide honey-comb which shows both 
honey-cells and nesting-cells. Show these combs to the chil- 
dren and tell them how some of the worker bees make the 
dishes to hold the honey and the cradles to hold the babies, 
and how the queen lays her eggs in the cradles, and leaves 
some of the worker bees to keep them warm until the young 
bees come out. 

About the third day the eggs change to larvtP or maggots which are rav- 
enously hungry. The workers, or nurse bees, now make food for the tiny 
bees and put it into their cell. When the larva almost fills the cell the 
nurse bees seal up the cell with a c;i[) of wax. The larva then changes to 
the pupa stage and after several more days hursts its way out, and appears 
a full-grown bee. When a number of young b.os aro a.l)out to emerge from 
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the eggs, the old queen leaves the hive taking with her the old bees. The 
honey and comb is left for the bees just beginning life. 

Get the statements by right questions and have the customary 
writings, drills, final reading of the lessons, and compositions. 

For page 28 

Children have book open) 

Teacher reads. — '/ Busy body, busy body, 

Always on the wing,'" 

Teacher. — Put your finger on the busy body. 

^' Wait a bit where you have lit, 

Teacher. — Where is he going to light ? 

''And tell me why you sing. 
Up and in the air again 
Flap, flap, flap I '^ 

Teacher. — Wliat is it that flaps ? 

''And notv she stops, and now she drops '* 

Teacher. — Drop your fingers down. 

" luto the rose's lap." 

Teacher. — Where is the rose's lap? 

The teacher reads tlie last verse. 

Head the whole poem again without interruption. 

For pages 29 and 30 

Have clusters of ripened morning-glory seed vessels for each 
child to look at. Notice that the seed vessels or cradles are 
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dry and brown and that the calyx is now withered and brown 
and turned back over the stem. Notice the queen pistil still 
adhering to the seed yessel. Open the seed vessels and have 
the number and color of the seeds noticed. Dark flowers pro- 
duce black seeds and light colored flowers white seeds. Note 
the tiny round spot at one end. Preserve a quantity of the seeds 
for use in the spring. Have the children take an active part 
in this preservation, bringing boxes to put seeds in. Label the 
boxes and let the children plant the seeds in the spring. 

(Children have books open at page 29) 

Teacher. — Who are these children ? What has Jack in his 
hand? What color are the seeds in the cradle you hold, John? 
In the one you hold, Bessie? The seed babies are asleep now. 
(Write and drill on the word "asleep.") They sleep all winter. 
(Write "sleep.") 

Teacher. — Notice how the children. Jack and May, are stand- 
ing in the picture. 

Turn to page 30 and let the children, facing each other, read, 

one a question arid one an answer ; then two other children and 

so on. 

For page 31 

This poem furnishes a very pretty ending to the lesson on 
page 30. It should be read by the teacher at this point, after 
she has in a conversation made clear that from the seeds which 
the children hold will some day come vines such as that on 
which these seeds grew. 

For page 32 

This lesson introduces to the children the caterpillar of the 
species of butterfly known as Papilio polyxenes, better known as 
the black swallow-tail. 

It is the caterpillar which feeds on the parsley family of plants, including 
carrot, celery, parsnip, dill, caraway and fennel, and is found from July 
until November. It has two large orange-colored horns which it thrusts 
out when disturbed nnd from which issues a disagvee».b\ft o^ot. 
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It will add very much to the interest if the teacher has a 
caterpillar on hand when the lesson is presented. Keep it in 
a glass jar covered with cheese cloth. Give it air and supply 
it with plenty of fresh carrot, parsley or celery leaves each day. 
It should be in the schoolroom some little time before the 
class is ready for the lessons so that the children may watch it 
and become familiar with it. 

Have the children notice how ravenously it eats, and how it 
bursts its skin and emerges in a new and larger one; eats and 
bursts its skin again, and so continues until it puts on its 
fourth suit which is its chrysalid for its long winter nap. 

Put a rather stout twig with several little branches into the 
jar, that it may have something to attach itself to when it 
becomes a chrysalid. 

The eggs of the butterfly, about as large as a small pin head, are laid 
singly on the leaf, and in eight or ten days hatcli into little caterpillars 
not so large as the tiny black and white caterpillar on page 34. By care- 
ful watching in a garden a butterfly may be seen depositing its eggs and 
some may be secured. The children will watch the development with 
keen interest, and read the new lessons with great zest and intelligence. 

Secure a butterfly if possible, or if not, a picture of the 
Papilio polyxenes, and tell the children that this butterfly laid 
the eggs; then have them watch the eggs and the little cater- 
pillar until they finally spin themselves into their chrysalids 
for the winter. City teachers can secure these caterpillars 
from market gardeners. 

Teacher. (Showing caterpillar, or failing that, picture on 
page 32.) What is this? (Showing butterfly or picture.) What 
is this? What did this butterfly lay on the parsley leaf? What 
came from the egg? What comes from hen's eggs? (Little 
chickens.) So, little butterflies come from butterfly eggs. 
What, then, is this caterpillar? (A little or baby butterfly.) 
What kind of a baby is this caterpillar? In the picture what 
does he try to say? (*' I am not a seed-baby. I am a butterfly- 
baby. See me walk on a leaf.'') 
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Drill as usual upon the new words and make the usual prep- 
arations before reading from the book. 

If the teacher has been so unfortunate as not to have a cater- 
pillar in the schoolroom, she will have to tell the story of its 
growth from eggs to chrysalid. In order to secure the written 
composition after the reading lesson, questions like the follow- 
ing may be asked: 

What do you see? I see a butterfly-baby. 

What can it do? It can walk on a leaf, or it can eat the 
leaf. 

For page 33 

Have a review reading lesson — or lessons — on the day when 
you have a word calling review. 

For page 34 

Where does this caterpillar live? 

What kind of dresses has it? 

The seed-baby of the morning-glory has what different kinds 
of dresses? (A black or a white dress.) 

These questions will bring out the new words. If the chil- 
dren begin to show that they are getting words too fast, go 
back and review a few of the old lessons and word calling 
exercises. 

For page 35 

Teacher. — Do you remember Jack, who knew so much about 
seed-babies? Well, Jack found something on a leaf in the 
*garden one day. You can see a picture of it (page 35) here. 
What do you think it is? (If children have seen eggs on a 
parsley leaf they will be much interested in this lesson.) Where 
did Jack see the little eggs? Did he know the little eggs? He 
said to one of them, ^^ Are you a seed-baby?" (Writing.) But 
the egg said, " I am an egg,'' 
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An ordinary magnifying glass through which the children 
may see the eggs enlarged adds much to this lesson. 

Drill with great care on the new words. Short words are 
quite as difficult as long ones to little children. 

It is desirable to take two days to this lesson. On the first 
day teach new words in connection with the facts presented. 
Give much blackboard work to be read by the pupils and have 
pupils write sentences containing some of the new words 
learned. On the second day, review the words, singly or in 
phrases, and have pupils use more of the new words in sen- 
tences. Then read the whole lesson from the book. 

For pages 36 and 37 

Teacher. — Jack had some little eggs on a leaf. He went to 
see them every day. One morning the eggs were not there. 
What do you think had happened? Caterpillars had come 
from the eggs. At first Jack did not understand this, for he 
had not seen the little caterpillars grow as you have done. 
Then he saw an empty egg shell and some little caterpillars, 
and he began to understand what had happened. He watched 
the little caterpillars very sharply. What did he see them 
doing? How were these tiny -caterpillars dressed? 

(For drill on " Word Building,'^ see page 46. ) 

For pages 37 and 38 

Teacher. — What did the butterfly-babies do? {Ate and ate.) 
How long did they eat? When they burst their old dresses, 
what did they put on? Then what did they do? 

(Be very sure that the majority of children in the class have 
mastered the new words before you take the next lesson.) • 

For pages 39 and 40 

(For drill on '^Finding Sounds," see page 47.) 
If the teacher has ke])t the scliool caterpillar well supplied 
with fresh green leaves and has put a good sized twig within 
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its reach, the cliildren will be able to see it prepare itself for 
its winter sleep. If possible, let them watch it as it climbs a 
twig and then spins a web of silken threads against the surface 
of the twig. The caterpillar will tangle its hind legs in the 
mesh of threads and proceed to spin a loop back and forth over 
its back to support it and prevent its body from falling. It 
will then in about twenty- four hours cast off its caterpillar 
skin and gradually change from pale green in color to an ochre 
yellow and then to the color in the picture, page 39, or it may 
remain a light green. 

Chrysalids should be carefully kept in a glass covered box 
until they emerge as butterflies, which many of them will 
probably not do until April or. May, although a few may open 
in a warm room late in the fall. 

For page 41 

After the review in word calling, have a review language 
lesson on the caterpillar, guiding the telling of the story so 
that you will have it complete. Then have a review reading 
lesson. Work for sentence reading instead of word calling, 
and praise the children for good expression. 

(For drill on ^'Finding Sounds, '^ see page 48. For '^Word 
Building,^' see page 46.) 

For pages 42 and 43 

The teacher should be prepared for this lesson by having in the room 
stalks and pods of milk-weed, or " si Ik- weed," as it is sometimes called. 
It grows over so wide a range of territory that it may be found in almost 
any part of the country. If any of the fresh stalks can be obtained, let the 
children break the stem and see the milky juice, and when the poils have 
ripened and are ready to burst, show them the seeds lying within the 
** cradle.** The pinkish blossoms come in the summer — July and August — 
and in September the pods have begun to form. Tell the pupils how a 
large, beautiful butterfly (the monarch) lays its eggs on the under side of 
the leaf of this plant and how in four or five days these eggs hatch out and 
become little caterpillars which eat these leaves as the parsley caterpillar 
eats the parsley. Then the caterpillar becomes a chrysalid and emerges 
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as a butterfly to sip nectar from the blossoms of the plant whose leaves 
furnish food for its early life. If possible get a monarch butterfly or a 
colored picture of one. 

Very pretty drawings may be made of the milk-weed seeds 
by the children and used as illustrations for their compositions. 

Develop new words by appropriate questions, taking care to 
have the new words put into sentences unlike those in the 
book. Keep the sequence of text in the book fresh for the 
formal reading lesson. 

For page 44 

Take the children out of doors with plenty of milk-weed 
pods and let them throw the seeds up into the air and watch 
the wind carry them away. This is the time to read to them 
the poem on page 44. 

The indoor lesson will go with much more zest for the out- 
door play with the seeds. Have the children watch the seeds 
sink to the earth when the wind lulls, and lead them to see 
that the plant is found in so many places over our country 
because the seeds have wings to fly with. 

For pages 45 and 46 

(For drill on "Finding Sounds/' see pages 48 and 49.) 

What carried the milk-weed babies away ? 

(Teach the word "wind.'') 

When the wind stopped blowing, what became of the babies ? 
(Teach "fell" and "ground.") 

What did the wind do ? (Teach " blew.") 

When the wind blew, where did the babies go ? (Teach 
"away.") 

When the wind came what did he do to their cradle ? (Teach 
"shook.") 

Write and have the children act : 

This is the wind that blew the cradle. (Children "blow.") 
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This is the cradle that the wind blew. (Children make cradle 
with hands.) 

This is the baby that was asleep in the cradle. (Children 
show seeds.) 

(Teach "that.'') 

For page 47 

The poem on this page is read with good effect out of doors 
on a breezy day and accompanied by action, that is, by turning 
toward the directions mentioned. 

For page 48 • 

The teacher should get branches containing nuts of such 
trees as grow in the vicinity — oak, walnut, chestnut, and she 
should, if possible, take the class to see an oak or other nut 
tree with the acorns or nuts hanging upon it, and falling from 
the tree or lying under it. In all parts of the country the 
white oak is common. 

Have plenty of oak leaves on hand and let the children 
notice the deeply cleft leaves and their beautiful autumn colors. 
Have them make drawings of the leaves on the board, and 
water color or crayon sketches on paper. 

While out, or with oak branches in the schoolroom and acorn 
in hand, tell the children how the tree blossoms in April and 
May. Ask who remembers seeing it in bloom. Explain how 
it takes all the months in between for the nuts to ripen. Break 
a nut open, and show the embryo. If you can get chestnuts 
with the burrs on and hickory nuts with the woody husk on, 
have the children notice how well the nut inside is protected, 
while growing, by its outer covering. Draw attention to the 
fact that acorns have no such protection. Have the children 
taste an acorn and tell them that while young it has a taste so 
disagreeable to most animals that they will not touch it. Its 
taste protects it from being destroyed. Show them how a 
8 
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set of dishes may be made from acorn cups. Preserve acorns 
for spring use. 

Most acorns lie on the ground all winter, kept moist by rain 
and snow until spring, when they sprout. Find some sprouted 
acorns in the spring. Chestnuts, beechnuts, and hazel nuts 
belong to the oak family. 

Nuts and leaves make pretty drawings, not too difficult, and 
give much interest to the little compositions. 

Develop new words as carefully as you did at the beginning 
and have frequent review reading and word-calling lessons. 

, Nature's Preparation for Winter 

The ripening fruits (apples, pears, peaches, quinces, grapes, etc.) having 
reached maturity, fall from the trees or vines. Men carefully remove them 
to a place for preservation for winter use. Garden vegetables (tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions, beets, celery, cabbage, pumpkins, beans, peas, etc.) like- 
wise reach full growth and many of them drop from the parent stems if 
not removed therefrom. 

The material which gives food to vegetation and makes the leaves green 
ceases to be manufactured by trees and plants which, having done their 
work now demand a season of rest. The perennial trees and plants stand 
bare and brown with the next year's leaves closely wrapped in well- protected 
winter buds, very near to the place to where this year's leaves grew. Look 
for these winter buds ; watch them steadily and pei*sistently through the 
winter. If possible, select a maple, a cherry, and an apple tree and confine 
your frequent observations to the same trees. 

The yearling plants, having made and ripened their fruit in which their 
seed for future young plants is deposited, linger without adding to their 
growth until the first frost ends life for them, and they become waste 
material which drops to the earth and disintegrates into food for future 
generations of plants. 

The mature fruits and vegetables, being in large measure seed vessels, 
should have attention from the children whose interest has been aroused by 
the lessons in this book. 

Fruits liaving a sweet, fleshy part for edible purposes are attractive 
to animals and man. Nature provides against the destructicm of this 
fruit before the seeds are mature and ready for the reproduction of the 
plant by keeping the fleshy parts sour and unpalatable until the seeds 
mature. 
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It is then desirable that man and animals should eat the fleshy parts and 
liberate the seeds, or in some cases eat the seeds also, as they are thus dis- 
seminated for future generations of plants. 

Thus squirrels never molest an unripe walnut because its outer covering 
is rich in tannin and consequently is very bitter. Hut they carry the ripe 
nuts to far distant trees in laying up a winter store of food. Many nuts 
which were dropped by the way, sink into the earth, germinate and produce 
new trees. 

The chestnut is covered with spinous bristles while green. When the nut 
is ripe this prickly covering bursts open and liberates the palatable nuts 
within. 

For pages 50 and 51 

(For drill on "Finding Sounds/' see page 50.) 

Develop the new words very carefully and not too rapidly 
and then, as on page 30, have the children read the lesson as a 
dialogue and they will enjoy it very much. 

Tell the children how the wind blows the seeds about so that 
they have a chance to grow in new places. The sailing seeds 
of the maple, the dandelion and thistle, and many other winged 
seeds are blown to distant places, and there new plants grow in 
the spring. Collect and show to the children some of the 
winged seeds. Let them blow them. Have them make draw- 
ings after the style of those on page 51. 

The wind blows the trunk and branches of trees back and 
forth, bending them and so making the sap flow quicker, and 
the trees become healthier. 

The wind blows the pollen from some trees (the pines, for 
instance) and from many plants, and fertilizes the seeds of other 
trees and plants. 

Word-CaUing 

Be sure that the children know these words, and, if possible, 
have them able to use them in oral sentences. See that these 
sentences are sensible. They should indicate a lively recollec- 
tion of past lessons. 
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For pages 52 and 53 

This story is adapted from Henry Ward Beecher's "Nor- 
wood/^ 

Each child should have for this and the next lesson^ several 
bright colored autumn leaves which should, if possible, be 
furnished by the children themselves. 

Tell the children to listen under a maple tree on their way 
to school and they will hear the leaves sighing (faintly rustl- 
ing). Let the children sigh. Have the picture on page 52 
studied and talked about. Lead the children to see its beauties 
and particularly the soft autumn colors. If possible, take them 
out to some neighboring spot where they can get a beautiful 
autumn view. 

The words in this lesson are not very easy and must be 
drilled on slowly and with great care. 

Have each child write two or three sentences about a leaf 
which lies on his own desk, as : 

" I have a loaf. The little leaf sighed. It was afraid. This 
is the loaf (drawing)." 

Call this written exercise a composition, 

(For drill on ** Finding Sounds," see page 50.) 

For pageb 54 and 55 

This lesson is a continuation of the lesson on pages 52 and 
5Ik Rofore beginning page 54, have an oral review of the 
thought of the previous lesson. Have the children give com- 
plete sUtoments in answer to careful questions from the teacher. 
Then have one tell the whole Word Building exercise on page 
8T» and then after that drill on the first three words on page 54. 

Have a review reading lesson of the whole story and make 
the school room bright with autumn leaves and branches, 

(For drill on ** Finding Sounds," see page 50.) 

For pages 56^7-58 
Take at Ie;i$t two days to this lesson, developing for the first 
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day's lesson only those words which occur on page 56 and 
leaving the rest for the next day. 

Have plenty of chestnut burs, walnut and hickory husks, on 
branches, if possible, and let the children see the nuts inside 
(seed-babies). 

Teacher. — Did you ever hear the wind roar ? Sometimes he 
makes a loud noise as he rushes through the tree tops. Then 
what falls to the ground ? Yes, the leaves come fluttering 
down, and something else comes thumping down. (Show 
walnuts in hulls and chestnuts in open burs.) Who, do you 
think, took the nuts from the trees ! Where is the cradle of 
these nut-babies ? How is the walnut baby going to get out 
of its cradle ? What do we want the walnut for ? The 
chestnut ? 

Question further for the thought contained in the text of 
the lesson. 

Some nuts lie under the leaves on the moist ground all 
winter, and are ready to sprout when the warm spring days 
come. 

The chestnut is related to the oaks, but it flowers later than 
the other oaks, though its fruit matures as early as theirs. 

The walnut is not an oak. It is related to the butternuts, 
hickory nuts, pecans, etc. 

If possible, a chestnut, a white oak, and a walnut should be 
watched by the children. 

For page 58 

The answer to the riddle is a walnut, 

(For drill on ^^ Finding Sounds," see page 51.) 

For page 59 

Explain this poem to children. The spring or early summer 
of the first verse is a pretty contrast to the winter scene of the 
second verse. Let the children memorize it. 
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For page 60 

For this lesson procure at least one corn stalk with the 
ears of dried corn still on it. City teachers can get this from 
some market gardener. 

Have the children tear off the dried husks which surround 
the ear of corn and tell them that the husks are the cradle for 
the ear of corn. The dried silk within is the queen (pistil) 
and gets the powder that falls from the tassels on top of the 
stalk. The tassels are really the stamens of the flower. The 
wind blows the powder of one stalk over the silk of other 
stalks. The kernels of corn (seed-babies) do not develop until 
the powder has fallen on the bunch of silk that projects from 
the ear. In the case of corn the wind does the work that the 
bees do for the morning-glory. 

Have the children tell of uses to which we put corn — that we 
eat it, fresh or canned, or have it ground into meal and make 
bread of it, and that starch also is made of it (corn starch). 

For page 61 

(For drill on '' Finding Sounds,'^ see page 51.) 
A word-calling lesson gives a chance for review of all reading 
lessons. 

The answer to the riddle is a well. 

For page 62 

This lesson will prove easy and interesting if each child reads 
to some one, who answers the questions. 

It is a little study in comparative anatomy. Attention is 
drawn to the different positions of the body in man and the 
four-footed animals. 

(For drill on '' Finding Sounds," see page 51.) 

For page 63 

Let the children try to copy the drawing after the poem 
has been read to them. 
^"Finding Sounds,^' see page 51.) 
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For page 64 

For this lesson each child may have an apple, which he will 
later make a drawing or a painting of. 

The teacher should have two apples. Cut one in halves 
horizontally and the other from stem to blossom. This will 
give a good view of the horny material around the seeds, which 
with the seeds is called the core. This, the core, is the natural 
ovary of the apple blossom, or the seed cradle. The edible 
part is the enlarged receptacle. The sepals of the calyx of 
last springes blossoms remain on the apple opposite the stem. 
Apples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, strawberries, and roses 
all belong to the same family. At the end of the lesson let 
the children eat their apples and find the seeds. 

For page 65 

Get a pumpkin, if possible, for this lesson, but if it is not 
obtainable get a squash and cut a piece out of it so that the 
children can look in and see the seeds, and feel the thickness 
of the rind. Then save it for the Jack o' Lantern lesson, 
page 69. 

Tell the children that it is related to the watermelon, canta- 
loupe, cucumber, and gourd. Its hard outer part protects the 
seeds within. The children will be interested to know that 
the Indians used to grow pumpkins in their corn fields long 
before white people came to this country, and they will tell you 
with interest of the uses to which we put it — to cook as a 
vegetable for dinner, for pies for dessert, and to feed to cattle. 

(For drill on *^ Finding Sounds,^' page 66, see page 51.) 

For page 67 

If a live turkey is not available for this lesson, have a large 
picture to show the class, and get from the butcher the foot of 
a turkey, chicken, or other fowl. Explain to the children that 
what they call the foot is really only the toes of the fowl, cor- 
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talk. Encourage them to tell for what they liave to be 
thankful. 

The words of the lesson are not easy and must be carefully 
taught and thoroughly understood before this lesson is read. 
Have them written many times. 

Before going on to the next lesson have a review reading 
lesson of this and the previous story. Have written exercises 
each day. 

For page 72 
Have this poem memorized. 

For page 73 

Have a picture of deer with antlers. A copy of Landseer's 
** Monarch of the Glen " which may be obtained at a very 
slight cost, makes a valuable addition to the school room 
ornamentation. 

The text of the lesson is largely confined to comparative 
anatomy, but a knowledge of the liabits of the animal adds 
much to the interest of the language work. 

Deer like the one in the picture are found all over the United States. 
They like to feed by the edge of a swamp or to follow the windings of a 
brook between low hills, nipping twigs and leaves and drinking from the 
stream. They enjoy hay, clover, and garden truck whenever they can 
get it. 

Only the males have antlers and these they shed once a year. 

The deer being a hoofed animal is related to the horse, cow, sheep, goat, 
and hog. Deer have rounded horny hoofs which terminate the toes and 
correspond to the claws of rodents. They chew their cud like the cow 
and like the cow they have no front teeth in the upper jaw. 

The reindeer which Santa Claus drives (page 89) is found only in the 
Arctic regions. Both male and female reindeer have antlers, and larger 
and more spreading hoofs than the ordinary deer farther south. The 
spreading hoofs prevent them from sinkins: in the snow. The reindeer eats 
moss hanging from the trees, or growing in the ground under the snow. 
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For page 74 

(For drill on ^^ Finding Sounds/' seepage 52.) 
The answer to the riddle is the hahy. 

For pages 75 and 76 

It is easy to secure a. live squirrel for these lessons and it is 
desirable to do so. Children will be interested in watching and 
feeding it, and will, if encouraged, tell interesting stories about 
squirrels. 

Make your chief study of whichever kind of squirrel you can 
get — the red or the gray. In either case lead the children 
to discover that squirrels are gnawing animals, and that they 
have two large curved front teeth which they use for cutting 
through the nuts. Make a drawing of the squirrel's teeth. 

These teeth grow constantly from the back and wear away at the free 
ends by nibbing on nuts. The joints of a squirrel's fore legs are so made 
that it can use those legs as arms and its paws as hands to hold the nuts. 
The hind legs are much longer than the fore legs. 

Have the children notice the bushy tail which curves up over 
the back of the squirrel, and particularly the color of the body 
and the fact that it is almost pure white below. 

Gray squirrels frequently make their homes in the trees in the heart of a 
city. They object less to the noise And confusion there than to the dangers 
in the country from dogs and other fierce animals. A pair of squirrels will 
find a hole in some good sized tree, enlarge it, and fill it with leaves, and 
bring up their little ones in it. In summer they make their nests of leaves 
and twigs on the branches. They warn each other of danger by a kind of 
rasping bark. 

Red squirrels are more quarrelsome, noisy, and mischievous than gray 
squirrels, and frequently steal their neighbors' stores of nuts. Both kinds 
of squin-els store up nuts for winter, but the red squirrel begins much earlier 
in the season, "fhe red squirrels in northern woods often gnaw away some 
of the bark of the sugar maple trees, dig out a kind of saucer-shaped cavity, 
and drink the sap which flows in. Red squirrels sometimes make nests in 
branches and sometimes in underground cavities. 
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For page 77 

A live rabbit is even easier to obtain than a squirrel, as many 
children have them for pets. The rabbit is related to the 
squirrel, being a gnawer and having the same kind of long 
curved teeth in front, but it does not eat nuts as squirrels do. 

Have the children notice the very short tail (and have them 
compare it with the squirrel's tail), the very long hind legs 
which give the rabbit its jumping gait, and the large ears. 

The rabbit cannot use its fore-paws for hands as the squirrel does, be- 
cause he cannot turn the fore legs. 

Combine with observation such facts as will interest children, 
as, for instance, the following : 

The rabbit is found in all parts of the United States. The mother rabbit 
makes her nest of twigs, grass or leaves, on the ground, sometimes in a 
berry patch, sometimes in a hay field, or under evergreen trees in the 
woods. She lines it very carefully with soft white fur which she plucks 
from her own body. She has from four to eight young. 

Rabbits like to eat all kinds of garden vegetables and fruit, but they do 
not store up food as the squirrels do. They manage to live in winter time 
on twigs, bark and such tender shoots as they can find. 

The cottontail rabbit travels constantly back and forth by the same path, 
so that its enemies know very well where to look for it. 

The rabbit does not know much about fighting. It tries to hide itself 
from its enemies by crouching down and sitting perfectly motionless when 
danger is near. 

For page 79 

Do not lose sight of the importance of the word-calling 
reviews. Words will be forgotten unless reviewed. 

For pages 80 to 85 

Develop the new words of these lessons by means of the pic- 
tures and have the words of one section thoroughly learned 
before beginning th^ next. Whenever you take up a new section 
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have the previous parts told, that children may keep the 
connection in mind. Work for good expression, — that is, have 
the children get the thought of the sentence before reading it 
orally at all. The children will write good compositions on this 
story. 

For pages 86 to 92 

In the first of this story the children meet their old friends, 
the bears, rabbits, squirrels, and will greet them with interest 
which may be strengthened by review questions. 

This story closes with a presentation of the Christmas spirit 
which should be emphasized. 

(For drill on ** Finding Sounds," pages 83, 86 and 89, see 
page 52.) 

For page 93 

This page may be used profitably for oral and written 
language lessons. 

Questions like the following may be asked to secure the oral 
expression preceding the written composition : 

What is this a picture of ? This is a picture of a Christmas 
party. 

Who are at the party ? Jack and May and their friends are 
at the party. 

What have they at their party ? They have a Christmas tree. 

What has the Christmas tree on it ? The -Christmas tree has 
gifts on it for the children. 

Before putting the book away for a new one, spend several 
days having review reading lessons, letting the children read 
again the lessons they like best, and testing them upon their 
power to read the poems which have been read to them. 
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VORD BUILDING 

The children's reading vocabulary can be much increased by 
the teaching of some of the simpler combinations of suffixes 
with known stems. 

For page 21 

This lesson is not intended to be either a lesson on plural 
forms or on the third person singular of the present tense of 
the verb. It is a lesson on the phonic value of "s^^ used as a 
suffix to words of one syllable. 

Present a seed, and get the pupils to give you sentences — 
" You have a seed '^ ; " There is a seed" ; ^' I see a seed" ; etc. 
Write these sentences on the board, underlining the word 
**seed.'' Then present two, and then three seeds, and get 
statements parallel to those previously given — " You have two 
seeds ;" **I see three seeds," etc. Write these sentences under 
the others so that the statements stand in pairs, with the word 
** seeds" in every case under the word ''seed," thus: 

There is a seed, 
There are two seeds, 
and let the pupils notice the effect of the added ^^s.'' 

In similar exercises given on the other words, the pupils will 
themselves, if the space is left vacant, write the word with or 
without the "s^^ provided the parallel sentence is written intact 
by the teacher. 

An exercise at the desks may be made by giving the children 
slips of paper with sentences containing forms of the verb or 
noun without the ^^s'^ and similar sentences with omissions to 
be filled requiring the "s." 

Henceforth all pupils who do this well may be expected to 
know any word which can be derived from a known word by 
the addition or the subtraction of a final ^^s." 
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For page 37 

The word " morning/' page 16, first exemplified the use of 

'Mng" at the end of a word. Pupils have had *'eat/' page 

24; ** eating/' page 30; '''wa\k/' page 32; '^walking/' page 30; 

*'dro8H/' page 34, and ''work/' page 26. From the two pairs, 

eat , walk 

ana ,, . 

eating walking 

whi<5h they know, it will be easy to get them to fill vacancies in 
Hontoncos demanding the use of analogous forms of the other 
known words. 
Oct children to give sentences, 

** I can walk," 

" I am walking," 
and then, giving them, *' I can dress," get them to write below, 

*'I am dressing" 
A HOrti drill can easily bo made out of this exercise, after which 
iho pupiU should bo expected to add or omit the suffix in other 
words. 

For page 41 

It is* dirtloult to toaoh the value of an added "ed" which 
diH\^ not add a syllable in pronunciation. 
\Vriti\ at the ohildronV dictation, 

** 1 icork often/' 
** I ¥^irkttl vostonlav.'* 
Ot^t tU*^ pupiW to writo. ** I e/ri^AN* often." 

l^i^d thorn to tho $t;^totuout, ** I rfn»x<.W vt>$tordav/' 
TUoy will ?5iH> tho auaUv^jy prtMupily. and the brightest group 
mjiy he trw^^ttHl to tmn^^late a whole $tory from present to past, 
x^r xuv ver^> pr\>vid*Hl tu> verlv^ art^ U:?eil which contain any 
\levi4iti\Mi (r\MU the rule *>$t;iWiduHl by this exj^erience. 
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PHONICS 

Phonic analysis has been reserved to this point because it was 
deemed wise to concentrate the pupil's early effort upon gain- 
ing a working vocabulary of sight words. By this time, how- 
ever, the pupils have considerable power to acquire new words 
as wholes, both in script and print, and they may safely pro- 
ceed to separate simple words into their phonic elements, and 
to learn in this practical way the phonic value of each element. 

Should the teacher be doubtful of her ability to make cor- 
rectly every required sound, she should think of several words 
beginning with the doubtful sound and say them slowly again 
and again until she is confident and ready. 

For page 39 

The word " at " was first given as a whole on page 15 and 
should be known to the pupils. Have them name the word 
and then pronounce it slowly many times and more slowly each 
time, until the two sounds " a " and '' i" are separated by such 
an interval of time that each may be clearly distinguished. 
After the pupils have, in this way, discovered for themselves 
these two sounds, they should be thoroughly mastered before 
any others are attempted. Success in phonics depends largely 
upon the accuracy and thoroughness of the first work. 

Write the word many times and have individual pupils give 
the sounds of the letters. Then make the sounds and have the 
pupils write on the board the letters which represent the sounds 
given. When every pupil in the group can give the sounds 
for the letters and the letters for the sounds correctly and 
promptly, the word '^ cat^' should be given. 

Lead the pupils to observe for themselves that the word con- 
tains the two known sounds and one other. The teacher should 
pronounce the word slowly and see if the pupils cannot catch 
and give the sound of '^ c,'' If they do not, the teacher may tell 
the sound and proceed with the same careful drill as before. 
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The average pupils should master each of the words, "at ** and 
" cat/' in one day. Very slow pupils will require more time. 
In the same way present the word ^^ hat/' From now on, a five- 
minute drill in phonics should be given each day. After the 
first lesson, introduce only one new sound each day and if the 
children do not seem able to get thoroughly that amount, take 
for each sound the time required for satisfactory results. Three 
days' lessons should, therefore, be devoted to the phonic work 
on page 39, and more than that for the pupils who cannot on 
the third day instantly give each sound used in the three words. 

For page 41 

When the pupils have recognized the symbol of the known 
sound in " an " and have given the sound of *^ n " correctly, let 
them trv at the same lesson to sound for themselves the word 
" can " since there are no new sounds in this word. Any num- 
ber of words may be taken at one period, the more the better, 
providing only one new sound is given. For instance, when 
" an " and " can " have been analyzed, the children should be 
able to analyze and pronounce unaided such words as "tan. 
Nan, Nat." 

Since the word "man" has not been given previously, let the 
children find the two known sounds "a-n" and the teacher 
give the sound of "m." At least three days will be required 
for the phonic work on page 41. 

For page 45 

The word " in " is familiar and contains the known sound 
" n." Say the word slowly and see if the pupils can distinguish 
and give the sound "i." If not, tell them and drill as before. 
Take one lesson each for " pin, tin, apd win," taking care that 
the pupils learn to make the initial consonant sounds accurately 
and distinctly. 

The word "it" contains no new sound and should be ana- 
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lyzed by the pupils together with the word '^ hit/^ which con- 
sists entirely of known sounds. 

All varieties of combinations made of sounds known to pupils 
may be presented in review drills at this point, as pit, tip, nip, 
pan, etc. 

The sound of "b*^ is one of the most difficult for children, 
and the rule to make no advance without perfect mastering 
may in this case be. set aside. If the children have difficulty in 
making the sound, but recognize it when heard and associate 
with it the right letter, the work may be continued. Power to 
make the sound will be gradually developed by daily practice. 

Review Drills and Groups 

The pupils have now had nine initial consonants — c, h, m, r, 
p, t, w, s, and b, and four bases for groups of words — "at," 
"an," "in," "it." The teacher should place these thirteen 
elements on thirteen small cards and daily review the whole. 
As the work proceeds, add to the cards so that they always 
represent every sound and combination given. If the children 
have done thorough work the review need not take more than 
three to five minutes daily. Avoid concert recitations except> 
perhaps, in rare instances after the sound has been perfectly 
given by every child individually. 

The phonic reviews may show that some pupils do not do 
their reading and phonics equally well. In that case better 
results will be secured if the children are grouped for phonics 
as for reading, that is, according to their ability. There is no 
reason why a child may not be in the first reading group and 
the third phonic group or vice versa. 

For page 46 

The sound of "d" is difficult and may be treated in the 
same manner as has been described for "b." After at least a 
partial mastery of the sound of " d," the pupils should make 
4 
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Boy Blue ^cru B(ujl 



(To be reail tii the |mpils.) 

Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn ! 



The sheep are in the 

meadow, 
The cows are in the corn. 






Where's the little boy 
That tends the sheep ? 



haystack I'. 

Fast asleep. 




Put 

Pvl 
Put 

Put 
Put 

PuX 
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on 
on 
on 

OTL 
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The dog Dlix d/yu: 




(To be pea<l to the \m\nh.) 

Bow, wow, wow ! 
Whose dog art thou ? 
Little Tom Tinker's dog, 

Bow, WOAV, WOAV ! 



(X tmu hut a dxya on 

Put a boy on ^^^ 



A boy put IqJ on a 
Put ^ap on 7j ij 




A boy put 

a dog on ^B"^ 



Pul a, (flux. 0^ on 

A dog put ® I ^ 



on 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND THE PIG. 



This is 




Jhjid lb 



This is 



Jhu) lb 



This is 




JIW) lb 





This h 





Jhid lb 



This is /^ 



This is 



JhJid lb 




Jlu^ lb 







This 



is is ^5^^ 



Wk "' ■ 



(To bo rejid to tho |>iipils.) 

Sing a song of gixponco, 
A pocketful of lye ; 

Four and twentj' l)lackbii-(ls 
Baked in a pie. 




When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing ; 

Was not tliat a dainty dish 
To set before a Iving ? 



The king was in his counting houso 

Counting out liis money ; 
The queen was in the parlor 

Eating bread and lioney ; 




The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes ; 

When down came a blackbird 
And snapped otf her nose. 
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A /w 



This is a 



CI Iron kbul tlw) 





on a 



Put this dog on a 



Put '\Jvib 
Jnib id a 



Put this 




cm a 







on the I 




PuX tlui) ^ on Uvib 




This is 




N 



K 



This is 







doll 



girl has 

3fiLCMM. nxxb a 
The girl has a doll 
The doll lias a blue 

JnjL cuaL loutliu. 

on, tAx cLolL. 

The hoy put a .^^ 

ou the dog. 

3fuL cjaaI had a duoiL( 
The dog has the doll 
iu the 





May cradle into for 




'Jkib oaaJL lb lYlanj. 

lYloAA rwib a ainZ dent. 
May has a cradle for the doll. 
The boy put the doll 

into the cradle for May. 

i/nlcr tlu- -1^^ 
May put the dog j^ 
into the 11^^ 




was 



■y^ party 



at 

gave ^^sS l^^'- 

TKLo/u ackAH. O/ W/OaW. 
The party was for the doll. 
A girl gave ,^ to the doll. 
A hoy gave the doll i g^ 

dnn, doa wrxb at tfu- koAfcu. 
The dog gave the doll^ 

(TLo/u ^mZ ^ i/ntcr thsb 
Jkib h<m VuaL tht cLoU 
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A Review in Word Calling. 

a boy dott crw ryvoAA a dog 

cradle mtaJ) at ix/oZ) the 

put Wu i/Ku tm^ gave 

on dxxx L^ Haajl party 

doll iuxd ^ '^^^^ in 

girl ^/CMM. vox c^inZ for 

May joxM/tA^ IoaJ^ cAxxdfc blue 



Agji. see AjilcL red co/rt can J! I 
rruyvYwnq. - oJxyuu morning-glory 

Si cxx/yx hJUL <x TRxyiyrumxi-aXoVu. 

This morning-glory is red. 

J! AsjL vnjL Ajujb yYuyuYU/viq - atoVu . 

^ A boy can see the dog. 

A boy gave 
x„.^ a led morning-gloiy 

mraw.) to the dog. 




May giive the i1(jI1 
ii red moriiiiig-gluiy. 

Can the boy see 
this iiioniing-ghjiy ? ^ 

Cun the givl sec 
a, bhie moniiiig-gioiy i 

See a luoriiing-gloiy party. 
This is 






inoriiiiiff-ftlories 



& o'- 



J JruL rn/yvnA/mi-aJi&wid ooak. 
cu 'mxyVnwia-aioVu kva/btoA. 
Were you at this party? 
Jht cLoa urtU) at tltt yioAJiAj. 
The boy was at this party. 



seed-babies 
are find 

This morning-glory lias 

a cradle. 
Can you find the cradle? 
Seed-babies are in the cradle, 
The seeds are seed-babies. 
You may find seed-babies. 
I can find seed-babies, 
The morning-glory party 

was for the seed-babies. 





CRADLE 




queen 
crown 

Can you see the crown? 

CxjiyYiwyv\^jwuLlkt qaaxsmJ>. 
The queen has a little cradle 

for the seed-babies. 
Can you find the cradle? 



(To Ik! lt!ii(i to tile |)u|)ils.) 

Rock-a-by, babies ; 
Your ci'adle is greoii ; 
Yoiir niirso is tlio sunsliine ; 
Your motlior's a queeu. 

W^ord Building. 

cAxxcUx cradles 



hJuAj 
seeds 



boys 






dolls 

QMXIUYI 

queens 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

OJL wwJd a/vuLruo ^iloM 



puts 
oaaX 

girls 

finds 
cum 
dogs 
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asked honey-bees came 

The honey-bees came. 

A morning-glory has honey 

in the crown. 
Bees came for the honey 

in the crown. 

Com. tibt rumuAx-lMjUb 
hifYuL *Ajl riorue/u? 




(Draw.) 



makes 


^SyLV^ 


bread 


rruoJuLb 


^|^|r|| 


IajuixL 


and 


^W^ 


flour 


amxL 


FLOUR Wtl^ 


ILcnJilh 
1 



JhjL. rruyurumja-al<yu\j vuxM 

The little morning-glory 
makes honey and flour 
for the bee. 

Jlix "^bOTum-E^JL oo/Kb lirruL 
rn/yinrwna-alovu -ttouA. 

The bee makes the flour 
into bee-bread. 

Qxxm. \M\L u/YuL \hjL UxnjJL ? 





A Review 


n Word Calling. 


queer 


asked 


came and red 


little 


crown 


were are you 


flour 


makes 


bread can see 


fliid 


M 


_ honey-bees 


r 


^€ 


9 seed-babies 
^ morning-glory 
] morning-glories 



moX. IjojJrjX. InxtJruXb axMJjUb 
eat basket baskets carries 

The morning-glory has flour, 
urtto- IrTjtocL. 




The honey-bee puts the bee-bread 

into baskets. 
The bee eariit^s the bread in baskets 

to the bee-babies. 
The bee-babies eat the bread. 
Bees eat bi'ead and lioney. 
Can you eat bee-bread ? 
Can you eat honey ? 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

Q/uxxL (X, (MIl a. 
oi&umxA/ixa. iSi 
jruL C/(xti i/rb tlix. ouJfd)iXVui^, 
G/ndb cxx/yiL Ajul ttu.. 







worker lazy 

Coot, t^^Mjl Aju, tPu, CMjjLeyn,--6-tit ? 
Com, "uou. Ajix a. ■ta/j(TJ.--fMj>, ? 
The little bee is a worker-bee. 
She finds honey and flour. 
She makes the flour into bread. 
Sh(! carries the bread in baskets. 

JhjL fyuunA, lb hyx, •fwjl/--CKliHX6 . 

Can the queen-bee work ? 
Jil) tfjL CMXvry.- ixjL tanpx 1 
The worker-boe can find honey 
and bread for the queen. 
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wax dishes 




u«^oc duUiKiib 



wax uxxoo 

winter mimXiA, 
dislies dxbKeM 

wax cradles 




See, the worker-bee 

makes wax dishes. 

She puts the honey ^^^^^~T^" 
. , ... UMxnc c/haAXjtt) 

mto wax dishes. 

She makes the honey for winter. 

3-Kjl -fcee^-cAxxclXt- lb u/ci/x,. 

The little worker-bee finds honey 

in the morning-glory. 
jihty caAAJuU) thib h/ynsA^ 

tty XJkji, cyujui/rv o/ruL hxxJlnJib. 
The queen-bee puts the babies 

into the wax cradles. 

Xb thji, toAfXj-i^^JLy at LLKyi/fe ? 




TO A HONEY-BEE. 

(To be read U> tlie pujiils.) '\ ^ 

" Biisy-l)0(]y, biisA-liody, 

Always on tlie wing, 

Wait a bit wliere you have lit, 

And tell ]ue why you sing." 

Up, and in the air again, 

Flap, flap, flap! 
And now she stops, and now 
she drops 

Into the rose's lap. 

"Come, jn.st a minute come 
Knim yonr rose so red." 

"Hum, luim, hum, hum" — 
That was all she said. 




-AUOK eARV. 



t 







Jack seeds May 

all ail yes t^ it ut 
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white black sleep asleep 

u^m>lx vtaxJz JiLubjfi> oMjulK 

Jack : — Can you see this seed-cradle ? 

IfYhOAA :Altb, ^laxJk, O/YhcL Jl CO/rt JWL 

Jack : — And I can see white seeds 

in this cradle. 
May : — White morning-glory seeds ? 

May: — Jack, are all the black seeds 
and the white seeds seed-babies ? 

Jnjb AJUbdb ckAjl abWiMy . 

May: — Are the black seed-babies 

asleep, Jack ? 
Jack : — Yes, the babies are asleep. 

Seed-babies sleep all winter. 

yyicxM-GIl AuxL-fmlnjid, ^laxJi,? 
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THE MORNING-GLORY VINE. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

When old Winter grows tired of his 

bluster and blow, 
And his cap has been stripped of its 

white plume of snow, 
When joyous young Spring and bright 

Summer again 
Come back with their sunshine and 

soft dripping rain, 
These little plant babies, now asleep 

in their beds, 
Will push off their blankets and peep 

out their heads ; 
And, as over the window they hap- 
pily twine. 
Will look like "Mamma" — Mrs. 

Morning-glory Vine. 




am 
not 

TU)-L 

leaf 

M 

•tuttfiil'U - h-aJni buttortly-baby 

I am not a seed -baby. 

i! amv ruot a \HJL-\mmx . 

I am a buttertiy-baby. 

U<ut cam, huruL tittfjt A«<i-(fainA6 

i/R AuA--crhaAljU> . 
And you can find beo-babies 

in bee-cradles. 
A butterfly-baby has a cradle, too. 

J-fu- hejL-b<iJHsd) amA. AitcL-lmlnjU 

oojrvnot ixraMt. . 
Butterfly-babies can walk. 
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o/KLcL Si -^ciX Lrtt hujJL. 
I am not lazy. I am a workei\\jAv^ 






A Review i 


n Word Calling. 


am 


it 


I 


white 


all 


eat 


into 


winter 


not 


leaf 


walk 


asleep 


yes 


lazy 


work 


dishes 


she 


baby 


black 


baskets 


too 


Jack 


sleep 


woi'ker 


wax 


buttei 


% 


carries 



0\ 



of garden 

0^. aafuh/YV 

lives caterpillar 



dresses 
beautifnl 




Can you see this butterfly-baby ? 

(L lnxttt/iH/u - toifu lb a oaliAhjJJLaA, . 

This caterpillar lives in the garden. 

Jtt lucU) huxAAXuLoL dhJLbJub . 

The seed-baby of the morning-glory 

has a black or a white dress. 
'^KtlHJL-hxiJnx hjoJb CL vAuh, dhJiAb- 
You see the Ijuttertly-baby's dross 

on the caterpillar. 
Can you find a little caterpillar 

in a black and white dress? 



but 



cLtcl 
did 



^^ 



•fboul aoaA. 
hold said 



tus 


^^ ^^^1^1 


so 


Ijfeh j^k aS^hmPI 


lu. 


s^^^^^^^TT 


he 


' 'Hini^ '"^j-: 


am, 


^V%!vvk 


an 


J^J^g...^ .':-^ 


Muxr 


■ V^iHHjvK^^nrl^^' ' • 


saw 




hmaw 


' ■" f'^^^^^^^J^- 


know 


, .... .. ■•....: ■ —^ 



Jack saw little eggs on a leaf. 
But he (lid not know the little eggs. 
" Are yon white seed-babies ? " he said. 
" I am not a seed-baby," said an egg. 

" I am an egg." 
"Jld am, ^<m a halnx f cuJhjui, Q-ocia.. 
" I am not a baby," said the egg, " but 

I hold a butterfly-baby." 
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"But I know a buttertly-baby is 
a caterpillar," said Jack. 

" Yes, so it is. Jack," said the Qgg^ 
" and I hold a little caterpillar." 

oh they there walking 

olb XtuAA Uwub u/oXLi/nxj 

we went eating dressed 

Little caterpillars were walking 
on the leaf. They were dressed 
in black and white. 

"There were eggs on the leaf," 
Jack said. "But little caterpillars 
are on the leaf this morning." 
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" Oh yes, I know,'' said Jack. 
"The caterpillars were in the eggs. 
The eggs were butterfly eggs, and so 
the caterpillars are butterfly -babies." 

Jack saw the little caterpillars 
eating the leaf. 

" I see you can eat ! " said Jack. 



" Yes, 


we can 


eat," said 


they. 




Word 


Building. 




ukJL 


SjuM 


Jbol 


WOV[l 


wcJhAmxx (jjiiM^/rui mJimxx [XKf\hAmn 


c^y 


umhl 


• 

axi<UAV ruuur 


go 


until 


again 


new 


oXjl 


"IuaA 


mAJbX. 


'JrwYh 


ate 


their 


burst 


then 



The butterfly-babies ate and ate. 

They ate until they burst their dresses. 

Then they put on new dresses 



of black and 

and . Can you 

see the baby buttei'tly 
in this dress ? 

Jack saw the little 
caterpillars' dresses burst. 

"They ate and ate 
until thoir dresses bui'st," he said, 
" and there they are eating again." 

Yes, they were eating again. They 
ate until their new dresses burst. 

" Oh, you little caterpillars," said 
Jack. "There you are eating all the 





in the garden. You eat until you 



burst, and then you eat again." 
The caterpillars went on eating. 



oX CL-t 



Finding; Sounds. 

ooX c-d-t -h/xt hroi-t 




my 


mr^ 


one 


OTU- 


twig 


tmuj 


making 


TTUJ/feWlXJ 


what 


unwX 


shall 


tkall 


swing 


Aun/na 




One morning 
Jack went to see the caterpillars. 

They were not on the leaf then. 
But he saw one on a twig. 

"What are you making?" asked Jack. 

" I am making a swing, Jack," 
said the catei-pillar. 
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" To swing my winter cradle in," 
said the caterpillar. 

(Bui Jl com/ruy{- hju, uxsl qaxxAajuI 

" I shall make it," said the caterpillar. 
"\JJkal lb uC |cn?" ojj^jul ^jch. 
" To sleep in," said the caterpillar. 



"Ccwi oKKx MjuOril' ojJzsuL ^IcuJb. 
Jl liAvow 'iuyuu JuxL a/YuL (ruAbt. 

" I shall not burst again, Jack," 
said the caterpillai*. 

'' I shall not eat again until I am 

a butterfly," said the caterpillar. 

" I shall go to sleep in the cradle. 
I shall sleep all winter." 
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Finding Sounds. 

co/n c-d-rt Ao/n. /b-d-rt/ 

A Review in Word Calling. 

or SO they new garden 

oh but said hold eating 

an did until burst dresses 

he one went know walking 

we saw lives again beautiful 

ate then their there caterpillar 

Word Building. 

ULKytfe. dAiM [XHilh. We 
ULMyikiuL dAjLbAnA. ujulksxl lifu^cL 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

A striped coat I wear to-day. 

I often throw my coat away. (Draw!) 

When I am tired, I make my bed 

All covered with a silken spread. 

I hang my cradle in a tree. 

What do you think my name can be ? 





uuru/U- where milkweed raJiiuHsA. 




I am milkweed. Do you know me ? 
Do you know where I live ? 
Can you see what color I am i 

This is my little seed-cradle. 
Socd-babies are asleep in the cradle. 

Tlioy sleep all wintei'. ]?ut they 
do not slecj) in the cradle all winter. 
Do you know where they do sleep ? 

Do you see n\\ babies' wings ? 



My babies' wings 
are white. What color 
is tho seed ? 

A butterfly puts eggs 
on lue. ( 'atorpillars 
come out of the eggs. 
Tlie3' eat lue. 

I shall woi'k 
until 111}' seed-babies 
are asleep. Then I shall sleep, too. 



^2^ 

W 




(To be read to tlie i)u|)ils.) 



J OTYUilivimxi [t\\^ahL i/n, cxlL\ f \)f'—\ 




„ STEVENSON. 
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(To be read to the pupils.) 

Wcuvrnxcl m^ Au/m/mjeA^ MfjnJb^umju, 
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Finding Sounds. 

i/ru L- 00/ it u- 1 



shook ground away 

blew fell wind that 

The milkweed-babies were all 
in their cradles. 

The wind came to the milkweed 
and shook the cradles. 

He said, " Find wings and come." 

Then the seed-babies came out. 
The wind l)lcw tlie l)abies away. 
Where did tliey sleep all winter ? 
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The wind shook the morning- 
glories. Their seed-cradles burst, 
so that their seed-babies came out. 

The seed-babies fell to the ground. 
They went to sleep in the ground. 

The wind blew the butterfly -babies. 
They were eating a milkweed leaf. 
They said, " Oh, winter has come ! 
We shall go to sleep." 

Finding Sounds. 

cLtoL cL-L/-d/ djxi cL-iy-ci 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places — 
That was how, in ancient ages. 
Children grew to kings and sages. 



— 1{. I,. STKVKNSON. 



(To be read to the pupils.) 

Wlioii the wind is in tho east, 
'Tis iieitlier good for man noi' beast ; 
When tho wind is in the noi'th, 
The skillful fisher goes not forth : 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait to the lish's mouth ; 
Wlieu the wind is in the west, 
Thou it is the very best. 




many 

lua/n/u 
tree oNor 

t/ULL cnMA. 



them 
ths/m. 



(lay 



your 
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Do you know this boiiutifiil tree ? 

The tree holds the seed-babies 
on the twigs. Do you see the cradles ? 
This tree's seed-babies are ^j^^ 
The cradles are ^|^ . Can you 
make little dishes of the cradles ? 

One day the wind blew. He shook 
the tree all over. Many seed-babies 
fell to the ground. 

Then the tree said to the wind, 
" What did you do to my seed-babies ? " 

"I blew the babies to the ground," 
said the wind. " They can go to sleep." 

"Then all my work is over," 
said the tree. " I shall sleep, too." 

"Your work is not over, Tree," 
said the wind. "You can not sleep 
until winter comes." 




(To be read to the pupils.) 



At Lft ixAnj. Tuxx to- 'iKJunfi. 
JhjiyW(y\lcLib lull olmju3Ji omA, dtumh, 
ILTitft tottt (jrulAAxm AoAunia oJuxtjL 
Jln, aokA/u CnAi^tuim, kimA, at |ixaxjt. 
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Finding Sounds. 



rrulhy nrYh-i-Z-fi libK t-l-h^ 



branches blow 


blowing 


help 


'^ywjrujTKjLb Wow- 


MouK/na 


luik 


leaves bright 


have 


more 


'^jbOAMjb muJInX 


'xa/i>e 


TTuyut 



The wind was blowing, blowing. 
The branches of the trees shook. 
Their twigs and their leaves shook. 
The trees shook all over. 

The wind and a tree said this : 

T. — But you do blow, Wind ! 

W. — Yes, I have to blow. 

T. — What do you blow for ? 

W. — Tree, I have my work to do. 
1 put youi' babies to sleep. 



T. — Yos, I know that yoii did. 
What more can you do, Wind ? 

W. — I help to put the leaves away 
for winter. Then many seed-babies 
have wings. I put them in the ground 
to sleep. And I put the bright leaves 
on them. Do you know what for ? 




A Review in Word Calling. 

wings shall making fell day 

swing have ground color tliem 

shook twig blowing more come 

many blow leaves what wind 

bright blew branches away help 

where trc^e milkweed your over 




# 



One inorninc; a little leaf sighed. 
Tiittle loaves flo sigh. Tliey sigh 
wlieii the wind blows. 



5;! 



■J 



" AYliat did you sigh so for ? " 
said the twig. 

"I am afraid," said the little leaf 
"The wind said that he would blow 
uie away. Tie said that I should die 
on the ground.' 

The twig told the branch all this, 
and the branch told it to the tree. 
The tree shook all over. She said, 
" The leaf shall not go until it wishes. 

The branch told this to the twig, 
and the twig told it to the leaf 
Then the little leaf was not afraid 
when the wind blew again. 



V 



Finding Sounds. 



-hi/Yba hy-l-rh-q JbAxnmxx Jb-\jj--\,-r\jaj, 




working 



going 



putting 



wear by soon done 

u>ea/i, •ffu Aotm, cLoTTJL 

By and by many leaves put on 
new and beautiful colors. The little 
leaf saw this. It said, " What makes 
the leaves so bright and beautiful ? " 

" The leaves have done their work," 
said the tree. " They are putting on 
beautiful now dresses to go away in." 

The leaf said, " My dress is not new." 

"Your work is not all done," 
said the tree. "You can not put on 
your new dress." 
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V 



V 



" I shall do my work/' said the leaf. 

By and by the leaf was bright too. 
It said, " I have on my bright dress. 
Tree, do you have a bright dress ? 

" I must wear my working dress, 
said the tree. "The branches wear 
a working dress, too. Your work 
is all done. You are going away. 
So you have on a bright dress." 

Then the wind came. He blew 
the leaf away. It fell to the ground 
and soon went to sleep. 



-H. W. BEEOHER (Adapted). 



Finding Sounds. 



ooX 



to/n 

hJXfW 

to/a 



\jOua 

toxx 
W 



ha 
to 

rrut 



fu/n, 
ti/ru 



AaX ixn/Yh 



diAXX 

AajCX- 
bu-La 




took 

to<5-fe 

night 

'Tu.aht 

friend 

ywurui walnut ujoJ/rujJi will 

Jack Frost uu-owid woods vlhM. 

chestinit o^uAt>n>at wish {v-LbK 

The wind has a friend. He helps 
the wind to woi'k. He is Jack Frost. 

One night Jack and the wind took 
a walk. They went into the garden. 
Then they went to the woods. 

The nuts were all on the trees. 
The nuts ou trees are seed-babies. 
They sleep in cradles on the trees. 
But they are not there all winter. 

Jack Frost said, " Oh, friend Wind- 




I shall help yoii. I sliall burst 
the little ehestinit cradles for you." 

"And I will blow the iiut-babies 
to the ground," said the wind. 

Jack burst the cradles. The wind 
blew and shook the nut trees. 
Many chestnuts fell to the ground. 

Then the wind said to Jack, 
" Burst the walnut cradles, Jack." 

" You blow the nuts to the ground," 
said Jiiek. " 1 sliall burst the cradles 
this winter." 

" But I wish to put the leaves 
over the babies," said the wind. 
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" Put leaves over them," said Jack. 
"I can find tlie cradles when I wish." 

In the morning all the ground 
was white. In the woods many nuts 
were on the ground. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

There was a little green house, 

And in the little green house 
There was a little brown house, 

And in the little brown house 
There was a little yellow house. 

And in the little yellow house 
There was a little white house. 

And in the little white house 
There was a little heart. 

Can you tell what this is? 

Finding Sounds. 



jpjot Kz-c-t hX/yfo />-t-<y- 



0/ 




(To Ik- read to tho pupils.) 

In a bower of green I liting, 

I hung; 
All around me tlic I'obins smig- 
Yes, sung; 
And the squirrels so gay 
Ran about me at plaj', 
As merrily evoi' I swung. 



Now fallen and low I lie, 

I lie, 
'Neath a blanket of snow, piled high — 

So high! 
Yet, though buried so deep, 
I am only asleep. 
I'll come back with the birds by and by. 




dry cWu 

silk mUi 

husk KuuJi 
grows (^^usvLtii 
taken toAe/rb 




oovix 



("orii grows in our garden. 
Olio little corn seed is a seed-baby. 
An ear of corn has many seed-babies. 
Corn-babies have beautiful cradles. 
The husk is the cradle. 

There is silk in the husk. We eat 
i corn wdien the silk is diy. 

When the corn husk is dry the ear 
is taken out of the cradle. Then 
the seeds are put away for winter. 
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Finding^ Sounds. 



A Review in Word Calling. 

go will took husk should 

by sigh corn going sighed 

die silk weai* friend walnut 

eai* told when afraid wishes 

niy wish done grows putting 

dry soon night woods chestnut 

Jack Frost taken would working 

(To 1)0 read to the pupils.) 

Qji hjym/Yhdi oU> anx aJfihJjL, 

CU duuUri aJb ct cuOtl, 
Gjr\xL exit \}\JL yOjruoit) hjOXtULb 

ft no. 

K^xx/Yx. not hMll It \jJrh. 
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legs 


toes 





to^ 


arms 


like 


oA/rrxb 


iJziL 



how cow 

TbOur GO-LLr 

feet head 

|juiX hjijoA, 

How many legs has a cow ? 
How many legs have yon ? 
How many feet has a cow? 
How many feet have yon? 
How many toes has a cow? 
How many toes have you? 
How many arms have you? 
Has the cow arms like yours ? 
What is on your head? 
What is on the cow's head? 

Finding Sounds. 

% l-l-a tjJll t-l-Jll 
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THE COW. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

The friendly cow all red and white, 

I love with all my heart : 
She gives me cream with all her might, 

To eat with apple-tart. 

She wanders lowing here and tlieie, 
And yet she cannot stray, "~'^^^- 

All in the pleasant open aii*, v' ^ 

The pleasant light of day ; 

(Draw.) 

And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow tlowers. 

-K. L. STEVENSON. 
Finding Sounds. 

mrxjibb nm-JL-^ rru/nxL nm-Jb-n-dy 
dJxjLbb cL-/h-jL-hd Zn/nxL l-JL-n-db 



o/rvu 


.^m 


^^^ (jooti 


any 


/^F^ 


^^k 


4 


itit. 1 'jh. 


^B 


if 


%JM 


^^V 


ksAjL. 


^a 


^^P^ coat 


hero 


cxyuJMnb 


cousins coat 



I live in a tree. Tlie wind blew ine 
to the ground. Eat nie if you wish. 
My coat will not bo good to oat. 

When you cat mo you can find 
my seed-cradle. My babies are hi it. 
Can you find their heads and feet ? 

Put my babies into the gi'ound 
to sleej). Tlioy will sloop all winter. 



% 



They have sood-cradles. ^^ 
Iloro are my cousins, jj^pL 




hard kanA 

as ab 

green cyujun, 
yellow -u-eilour 
pumpkin IfwjmJfJiMrh 

The pumpkin lives in the garden. 
It grows on the ground. 

The pumpkin is a seed-cradle. 
The seeds are in the pmnpkin. 
It wears a hard yellow coat. 

We eat pumpkins, but wo do not 
eat the coat or the seeds. 

The punii)kin has many cousins. 

Many of them wear green coats. 
They ai'e secd-cradlos too. 
^^* Can you oat 
^^k the pumpkin's cousins ? 
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(To be read to the pupils.) 

Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her ; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And there he kept her very well. 

Finding Sounds. 

rrwil cuX hJX cLot 

loX """" uX rrttt 

rujiX rrueX u;-tt >o^ 

/toX ruX /iJJi IxoX 

AoX [\jlI hJiX' tx>t 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

Little Miss Muffet 

She sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey ; 

There came a black spider 

And sat down beside her. 
Which frightened Miss Muffet away. 







had h<ui ^''^OlUAf 

sit 

two 

cold 

turkey tuJihjuu feathers ijudKiiAb 

See me, my friends ! I am a turkey. 

My dress is of feathers and I wear 
feathers on my legs but not on my feet 
or on my head. 

You have arms but I have wings. 
I have two legs as you have. 

I walk on my toes. I do not put 
my feet on the cold ground. 

I like to live out in the woods. 
I do not like anyone to see my eggs. 
I make a good cradle for them. 
I sit on it until my babies come out. 



(To be read to the pupils.) 
J'lAK, lot tuAksAjd CXAJb UK. ; 

"U/jt- jJJOrd. alL niqhL im. a, Iajul. 
\U^M/n, tAjL oo-oh. c/O/mx aAjyu/rui,, 
VJs. oo-ulA/nL 1st to-u/nd, - 

CwicL tKaXb vjrva u/e/u, ruAL, 




A Review in Word Calling. 

if had piiinpkin hard like 



as 


cow 


feathers 


feet legs 


be 


good 


turkey 


head cold 


how 


here 


coushis 


seed any 


egss 


coat 


yellow 


arms toes 


sit 


green 


dressed 


two burst 


Jack 


o' lantern }<xcii 


o lamisAm,. 




made uose 
yriaAi. uale, 
mouth hole 

eyes big 

Will had a big yellow pumpkin. 
He made a Jack o' lautern of it. 

He made a big hole in it and took 
the seeds out of it. Then he made 
holes for eyes, nose, and mouth. 

"There, Jack!" said little Will. 
"How do you like that?" 

" I like it," said the pumpkin. 

" Oh, you do, do you ! " said Will, 
walking away. He was a little afraid 
of that Jack o' lantern. 

"Yes," said Jack, "I like boys. 
I like my garden friends, too." 

"Tour garden friends!" said Will. 
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"Have you friends in the garden?" 
" Yes, corn is one of my friends. 

My cousins, too, live in the garden," 

said the pumpkin. 



thanks 


world 


things 


other 


thankful 


• 

/tcu/rv 
rain 


« 



give 


Thanksgiving 


sun 


" Have you any more 
asked Will. 


friends ? " 



" Oh, yes," said Jack o' lantern. 
"Morning-glories and bees, turkeys 



and cows are my friends." 

I have boy friends," said Will. 
And you have other friends, too," 



a 



a 
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said the Jack. " The trees, the wind, 
the sun, and the rain are your friends." 

" How is that « " asked Will. 

"The wind, the sun, and rain help 
me and my friends to grow, and so you 
have good things to eat," said Jack. 

"I like this big, beautiful world," 
said the Jack. " And I am thankful 
that I live in a garden where I have 
many friends." 

"You should have a Thanksgiving, 
Jack Pumpkin," said little Will. 
"Boys and girls have Thanksgiving. 
On that day they give thanks for 
all the good things they have." 

" Do you give thanks for me ? " 
said Jack. 

"Yes, that I do," said little Will. 
"Pumpkin is good." 




(To Ije rejul to tlie ]ni[)ils.) 

Ovoi' the river and through the wood, 
To trrandfather's house we go ; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over tlie river and through the wood, 
And straight to the barnyard gate, 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow — 
It is so hard to wait ! 



Over the river and throughthewood- 
Now Grandmother's cap I spy ! 

Hurrah for the fun ! 

Ts the pudding done ? 
Hm-rah for the pumpkin pie ! 



- LYDIA MAKIA CHI]. 



deer hail- four no her spot 
cLuAy -fixuA hruAy ruy. hju^ Alfuyt 




This baby deer lives in the wood. 

She has no ai'ius lilce yours. 
Slie has no wings like tlie turkey's. 
You have two legs, but slie has four. 

She walks on her toes. A turkey 
walks on her toes, too. You walk 
on yoiu' feet. 

The deer wears a dress of hair. 
It comes to her toes. Can you see 
the spots on the baby deer's dross ? 
A big deer's dress has no spots. 
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(To be read to the pupils.) 

One head with rumpled hair ; 
Two arms, so fat and bare; 
Two hands, and one wee nose; 
Two feet, with ten pink toes ; 
Skin soft and smooth as silk; 
When clean, 'tis white as milk. 
What is this« 

Finding Sounds. 

luxt auJxl du/Yn|v chxmjCj. 

LuX ^jvbbt '^umi^ i^*^^^ 

ruxL rrtuAt -LxmnJfi Kumx^ 

AmI /uxht -Pi>u/m|t Alanrhc^ 



^^ J^ summer up own 

M^^S"^ AU/rrvrrui/i, u^ (yum, 
m^^^ Mamma feed gray 

^■Ht, iTLa/rrvrrta, |4j?-cL o/uxaj^ 
Mr. Squiri-el houses Mrs. Squirrel 
YlX'uiicujiAAjeX \vo\xhih \f\hb.ho,^MJ\)\jd, 

Squirrels live out in the woods. 
Their houses are in trees. They have 
summer houses and winter houses. 

Mrs. Squirrel's summer house 
is made of leaves and twigs. It is 
on the branch of a tree. If leaves 
are on the trees we cannot see it. 

The Squirrel's house is a cradle. 

Mamma Squirrel feeds the babies 
until they grow up. Then she makes 
them find their own nuts. 




The squirrels' winter house is 
a liole in a big tree. Wlien suminei' 
is over, Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel go 
into their winter house. 

They put nuts away for winter. 
A squiri-el's mouth is its basket. 

Red squirrels and gray squiri-els 
are cousins. 

{To be read to tlie pupils.) 

3luL uri/rulA tFu/u did- {A/yw, 
JKi, inoAh&t) ihjLfu. did. u/cu^. 
Glxyrui cxxrrcvSL a. {k<y^^<jJ\. 'f'*^ 
G/rui, \\mX Tixib 1/rb KCb hox^. 



Pot TTUL- IjTb a MAamK oa-ojL,, 

(XtucL Tuxtb lox "frvL to- CAxXOR., 
Do- Axit TTVU. -tlttu, -t«XOR-. 



part 




JI''f'§C ' ^"""' 


|xaAt 


jL',^J|'^ 'Axmojiy 


rabbits 


ttfl^^^^^^ tlll'OO 


/Loir&itA 


■hHHB ^^^ 


another 


HP^^-^^'^V^H towns 


o/n/stm/L 


S^ j^^HtO-lXTTLi 


g*^* -y^ 


^L. r»^t^_t^;f '^•^^ 



Molly Cotton-tail is a cousin 
of tho squiri'ols. 

She lives in the woods, too. 
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Molly makes a cradle on the ground 
for the baby cotton-tails. She has 
three or four or more babies in it. 

She makes the cradle of dry leaves 
and twigs. Then she puts beautiful 
white hair into it so that the babies 
may not get cold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit like to eat 
good things in the garden. They eat 
green twigs and leaves, too. 

A part of Mrs. Rabbit's tail is 
white like cotton. So she is Molly 
Cotton-tail. You can see the dress 
she wears. 

Some rabbits wear gray dresses. 
Some wear dresses as white as milk. 

Another rabbit lives in rabbit 
towns. He is Molly's cousin. 



(To he read to the pupils.) 

R was a rabbit 
Who had a bad habit 
Of eating tlie flowers 
In gardens and bowers. 
Nauglity fat rabbit ! 



C cU) imCAxIfh. 
iD Out) urh dxxx. 
3" cU) i/n, lox. 
G oft i/n, (JO-. 




The Nantes of Sounds, 

a aji im, -hat- 
.A. CL6 uix -rti/iaa-. 



A Reviev/ in Word Calling. 



own deer 

hair four 

gray eyes 

rain hole 



feed 



mouth liouses 

give other rabbits 

thi'ec Molly mamma 

world things summer 

spot made town thanks squirrel 

part some Thanksgiving another 




bears {yzaxb 
middle-sized 



papa 
bed 
•C>ecL 



pudding 



In the wood lived three bears. 
The big bear was the papa bear. The 
middle-sized bear was the mamma 
bear. The little bear was the baby 
bear. 

The papa bear had a big bed. The 
mamma bear had a middle-sized bed. 
The baby bear had a little bed. 

The papa bear had a big chair. 
The mamma bear had a middle-sized 
chair. The baby bear had a little 
chair. 
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The papa bear had a big dish. The 
mamma bear had a middle-sized dish. 
The baby bear liad a little dish. 

The Names of Sounds. 

TL oJ) un Tirv J a6 i/n, "ti/n^ 

P oub uYL fvxl. X}' oJ) im. inmjL. 

R cLb'im. ruxnrx^. ^ aJb '\fr\. o^wb 

hot just tried right 

sat soft back bottom 

bxxL Jbxy^ h-oucJk -EKyttom. 

The mamma bear put hot pudding 
into the dishes. Then tlie bears 
went out for a walk. "The pudding 
will soon get cold," said they. "We 
will eat it when we come back." 
But they did not get back soon. 




In the town lived 
a little girl. 

When the bears 
Were walking, she went to the wood 
to walk, too. 

She did not see the bears, but she 
came to their house. She went in 
and saw the pudding in the dishes. 
She tried the pudding in the big 
dish. It was too hot. She tried 
the pudding in the middle-sized 
dish. It was too cold. Then she 
tried the pudding in the little dish, 
lit was just right. So she ate it up. 
'SS) She saw the 
chairs. She tried 
the big chair. 
It was too hard. 




She tried the middle-sized chair. It 
was too soft. She tried the httle 
chair. It was just right. She sat on 
it so hard that the bottom came out. 
Then she saw the beds. She tried 
the big bed. It was too hard. She 
tried the middle-sized bed. It was 
too soft. She tried the little bed. It 
was just right. So she went to sleep j 
in it. 




Finding Sounds. 



^j-Cba 'f**9' -f"^ "^"^ VU-C^ 



got eaten 

been waked 



could fast 

oa-ixZdi -LoAt 
began cried 
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The three bears came back and 
began to eat their pudding. The 
papa bear said, " Some one has been 
eating my pudding." The mamma 
bear said, " Some one has been eating 
my pudding." Tlie baby bear cried, 
" Some one has been eating my pud- 
ding, and it is all eaten up ! " 

Then they went to the chairs. 
" Some one has been in my chair," 
said the papa bear. "Some one has 
been in my chair," said the mamma 
bear. The baby bear cried again, 
" Some one has been in my chair, and 
the bottom is out!" 

Then they went to see their beds. 
" Some one has been in my bed ! " 
said the papa bear. " Some one has 



been in my bed," said tlie mamma 
beai'. Tlie baby bear cTied, "Some 
one lias been in my bed, and here 
slie is ! " 

Then the little girl waked up. She 
ran out of the house and back to town 
just as fast as she could go. 




PlndiiiE Sound!. 



Ufvru Jxhlifi, Murux chjja, 

uAbK aA/0|v Mm/x cKo\\, 

uAu/n. roo&A/ A<yrLa tujJK, 

u/Ai|v dJjJv MjjyxjCj, whjudiv 




CA/l^ 


luuAUjAA^ 


-fu/vn. 


lo-xj!) 


cry 


hungry 


him 


fox's 


hjib 


cAAwrva 


-m/O/n- 


tucutfejtcL 


his 


crying 


man 


walked 



Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit and little 
Jack Rabbit lived in their house 
in the ground. Jack Rabbit had 
a little bed and a little chair 
and a little dish of his own. 



Mamma and Papa went out one day 
to get somi'thing for Jack to eat. 

By and by Jack went out, too. 
He walked and walked. He came 
to the bears' 
house. He asked 
where his papa 
and his mamma 
were. The beai's 
did not know. 
The bears were 
eating pudding out of theii" dishes. 
They did not ask Jack to have any. 

Jack began to cry, and went 
away. He was cold and hungry. 

By and by Jack came to the 
fox's house. Ho asked, " Do you know 
where my papa and mamma are? " 




iV' 



n 



But the fox (lid not know. Mr. and 
Mi's. Fox and tlie fox babies were 
eating a turkey. The}' saw that Jack 
was cold and hungry. But they 
did not ask him to have any turkey. 
So Jack went away, crying again. 
^^ , Then Jack went to 

1 iw dm his cousin squirrel's 

house in the tree. 
He said, " My 
papa and mamma 
went out to get 
something for me to eat. They have 
not come back. I can not find them. 
And I am so cold and hungry ! 
Oh ! What shall I do « " 

"Come in. Jack," said Mrs. Squiri-el. 
" We will give you some corn to eat.'' 




Finding Sounds. 



tiXxx/mh, cAA/mh, 



ruyrnh, 




Christinas full tuJl Santa Clans 
happy cabbage sloigh 

"Thank yon, Consin," said little Jack. 
Ent as he was going into the honse 
he saw a dog. Jack was so afraid 




of the dog that he fell to the ground. 
The squirrels all went into the tree 
as fast as they could. They 
too were afraid of the 

JA-Jk^ dog. 

"Oh my! oh my!" 
p cried the little rabbit. 
'There is a big dog. 
I am afraid he will eat me." 
But the dog did not see the rabbit. 
He went away. 

Then Jack went to his own house. 
He cried until he fell fast asleep. 
In his sleep he saw a little man 
in the wood. The man was not 
so big as Jack and so Jack was not 
afraid of him. The little man had 
a little sleigh and four little deer. 



The sleigh was full of cabbage. 
The little man took the cabbage 
into the rabbit houses. Ho wont 
into Jack's house and put cabbage 
into Jack's dish. Then he went away 
in his sleigh. 

Jack Rabbit 
waked up then. 
He was hungry, 
but not so cold. 
" Oh, oh," cried he, 
"what's that I see?" 
There in his dish was some green 
cabbage. He ate it. Then he tried 
to find the little man. But he could 
not find him. 

In the morning Cousin Squirrel 
came to see Jack. She said, " Jack, 
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do you know this is Christmas Day '^ '' 
"Js it?" said Jack. "Then Santa 

(Jlans has boon heie. He gave nie 

cabbage to eat." 

Just then Papa and Mamma Rabbit 

came back. They too had good things. 

So the rabbits had a ha})py Chri-stmas. 



(To 1)0 read to the pupils.) 

uou/t a/Yhdu tu>€/rut/u chlldAJi/rh 
Oj) ThoJfOfvu CLb oo/Tb -te. 

Vj<yuJidun:t ^^u. ^ hjoJfxJfinj too- 
dor hJUb h/y U/r\JL au AtoAX ? 




(To be used for language lesson.) 
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A Review in W^ord Calling. 



up any 


that 


right 


do out 


toes 


tried 


no got 


back 


cried 


of sat 


fast 


could 


me him 


fox's 


sleigh 


Mr. man 


bears 


babies 


Mrs. her 


lived 


crying 


bed get 


eaten 


walked 


hot just 


sized 


middle 


his soft 


chair 


bottom 


cry papa 


began 


hungry 


big nose 


happy 


pudding 


sun been 


waked 


cabbage 


Christmas 


Santa Claus 


thankful 



SANTA CLAUS IS COME TO TOWN 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

When low the sun his latest ray 

Across the hills is sending, 
Old Santa Claus starts on his way, 

The world's good-will attending. 
The laurel green and holly bright 

Bid welcome to his coming, 
He greets them all on left and right, 

A Christmas ditty humming. 



That night he visits every land 

With team of reindeer poniea, 
And scatters gifts with open hand, 

To all his little cronies. 
And dreaming children, boys and girls, 

Their stockings hung up duly, 
See balls and skates, and dolls with curls 

And all they long for truly. 

Down chimney way, through open door,- 

And everybody knows it — 
For forty thousand leagues or more 

The old man gaily goes it. 
Full four-and-twenty hours he drives 

As only he is able, 
UntU his reindeer team arrives 

Again at their own stable. 

—JOHN DRAKE 
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watch 




case 
best 
June 
month 

sport 

hurt 

stung 




rose 

fair 

gar den 
sun shme 



pock et 

race 
wait 
oth er 
carry 
a gain 




breast 



Word Building. 



6r 

for 
form 
nor 
cord 



fag 



song 

long 

strong 

gong 



wrong 

a long 

be long 

ding dong 




or 

long 

piece 




clock 



6th gr 

oth er 

moth er 

broth er 

an oth er 
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